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Do We Achieve Our Aim? 


To Soviet Russia: 

I am enclosing a check as my contribution to 
Soviet Russia Today. 

I have just read Louis Jay Herman’s letter 
and would like to make some comments along 
the same lines. Whereas I think Mr. Herman 
exaggerated a little, his observations seem 
basically true. It seems that every country is 
sqmetimes wrong, and I hardly see how the 

SSR can always be an exception. ‘Why 
couldn’t you sometimes admit this, in order to 
make it more convincing to your prospective 
readers that Russia is not as evil as the reputa- 
tion she seems to have acquired? As I under- 
stand it, the purpose of SRT is to promote 
better relations between our country and Rus- 
sia, and I don’t see how this purpose can be 
achieved by forever criticizing one and praising 
the other. 

In spite of these comments, I. think your 
magazine is fine in most respects and I only 
wish I could be as generous in my contribution 
as I have been with my ‘criticism. 

Nona Nelma Clarke 
East Palo Alto, Calif. 


Rebuttal Requested 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


In the December issue you have published 
a letter from Louis Jay Herman. You did not 
publish any letter o: statement in rebuttal, and 
I think that it is imperative to do so If you 
have the arguments, why not be consistent 
and put: him in his place? 

G. E. Neuhousmyer 


We believe that Louis Jay Herman’s letter has 
been adequately answered in our letters column 
last month and by the letters on this page. 
We welcome such criticism from our readers. 
—Ed. 

Western Inconsistencies 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I have read Louis Jay Herman's letter. I, 
too, have noticed the tendency of SRT to de- 
fend Russia against criticsm., Unlike Mr. Her- 
man, I realize that it has been almost impos- 
sible to pursue a middle course in the face of 
the persistent attacks on the Soviet Union by 
the leading newspapers, radio broadcasts, yes, 
and statesmen, of the Western Powers. 

Let us examine the attitude of the Western 
Democracies toward their wartime allies, even 
betore the war was ended, at San Francisco. 
Britain and the United States sought to weaken 
Russia’s position and embarrass her by refusing 
a seat to the Warsaw Provisional Government, 
on the grounds that they had no free elections. 
But at the same time they staunchly. defended 
the exiled Polish government, although that 
government had no free elections since 1918. 
Then they stubbornly defended the 16 Poles ar- 
rested by the Soviets—and subsequently proved 
guilty of pro-Nazi activity behind the Russian 
lines. 

Let me point out other glaring inconsistencies 
in the policy of the Western Democracies. They 
have insisted. on free elections in Poland, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, which is right—they 
should have free elections. But what about 
Indonesia, Greece, China and Spain? We find 
two. great democracies going to bat for the 
ugly dictatorship in Spain set up by Hitler 
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and his worthy chum Mussolini. Though a 
clownish appeal was sent to the people of Spain 
to free themselves of Franco, any halfwit knows 
that they can no more rid themselves. of him 
now than the Germans could rid themselves of 
Hitler once he had seized power by force. 
The people desire a lot of explanation about 
such cloudy policies. A few million of | us 
would like to know why a couple of nests of 
Fascists are -being preserved and even de- 
fended,’ and for what purpose. 
R. L. Socquet 
Kelowna, B. C. 


To Our Defense 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


As a reader of many years, and as one who 
has reached the period of life when truth 
is more precious than, mere newspaper -re- 
portage of both sides, I come to the defense 
of SRT against Louis Jay Herman’s strictures. 

SRT by its very name is a friend of So- 
viet Russia. There are thousands of newspapers 
and magazines in the U.S, that are deadly. and 
lying enemies of the USSR. One could hardly 
blame SRT if it devoted space to exposing 
some of the apparent as well as some of the 
veiled lies in the said thousands of papers. 

No responsible person has ever said that the 
USSR is a land flowing with milk and honey. 
No one has ever said the Russians are as 
pure as the drifting snow. +9 

I think Jessica Smith is doing and has done 
a bang-up job editing SRT. You might get a 
few more subscribers if you printed a Jot of dirt, 
but you can do without them and use the 
space as you have been doing, printing the 
astounding facts about a nation that came 
from scratch in 1917, and now is coming back 
out of a war that caused billions in ruin and 


millions of lives 
W. B. Landell 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


In Praise of Dr. Ward 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I consider Dr. Ward’s articles the best I 
have ever seen on the set-up in the USSR. 
If only more of our Russophobes could be 
induced to read them. 

Mrs. M. C. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


From Our Mailbag 


A, new subscriber, Jean H. Greene, Wash- 
ington. D. C., is especially pleased with a 
Went article on the Dardanelles and with one 
by Johannes Steel . . . Similarly, May Kel- 
mansky, a nurse of New York City, likes 
Albert Rhys Williams’ article “Have They For- 
gotten Stalingrad” and hopes such articles 
will be reprinted in other publications .. . 
A reader from Miami reports-that our am- 
bassador to, Brazil, William D. Pawley, at a 
Pan-American League banquet declared that 
the Russians, like the Japanese, say one thing 
but mean another and we had better beware 
of a second Pearl Harbor! |... A reader 
sends us excerpts from a letter written by an 
American in Yugoslavia who is angry at those 
Yugoslavs who forgot the “vicious brutalizing” 
force. of fascism, and consider the Russians 
“crude” while the “Germans were so polite 
—so correct.” And he is saddened by Anglo- 
American defense of these very people. 
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Review 
and Comment 


Our New Secretary of State 


HE CLOSE ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL GEORGE MARSHALL 
T as Chief-of-Staff with our great wartime Commander-in- 
Chief gives the American people the right to hope that in 
his new post of Secretary of State, General Marshall will re- 
main as true to the peace aims of Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
he was to his wartime policies. 

The National Council of American-Soviet Friendship has 
giver expression to this hope in a message of congratulation 
to the new Secretary of State. The message emphasized the 
grave responsibility that faces America at this moment when 
the way in which we use our vast power and influence is the 
most decisive factor in determining world peace and security. 

t recalled General Marshall’s signal contribution to the defeat 
of world fascism, his determination to maintain harmony with 
our allies and promote the concerted drive that resulted in 
final victory. The message concluded: 


The Roosevelt peace aims, with which you were associated, 
were predicated upon the belief that world security depends 
on the cooperation of the United States with the Soviet 
Union. And, further, that this cooperation will best be 

* achieved by sympathetic regard for the mutual interests of 
our two countries which transcend social and political dif- 
ferences. We believe that large sections of the American 
people are, like ourselves, profoundly disturbed by the fact that 
in the past months the Roosevelt policy sometimes has been 
abandoned in favor of coercive “atomic bomb” diplomacy . . . 

We believe the best interests of America will be served by 
the recognition that the Soviet Union bears equal respon- 
bility and authority with us in the building of a secure world 
and that at all times we must do our part to maintain 
friendly and honest negotiations directed toward that one 
peaceful world which the people of our two nations so 
earnestly wish to see established. 


General Marshall takes office at a moment when the “get 
tough with Russia” policy has failed to bring about the result 
intended by its most aggressive exponents, namely of turning 
the United Nations into an instrument against, rather than 
of cooperation with, the Soviet Union. The constructive re- 
sults of the recent Foreign Ministers’ Conference and General 
Assembly session signalize the failure rather than the success 
of that policy which was by no means directed toward reaching 
the large area of agreement that has recently been achieved. 

Mr. J. Alvarez Del Vayo, writing in the Nation of January 
11, put it this way: 


An objective look at international developments in the past 
year shows that the Soviet Union has scored more points 
than its rivals. The year 1946 opened amid loud denun- 
ciations of. Russia. . . . 1946 closed with Russia commanding 
respect in the councils of the United Nations, leading on 
the question of trusteeships, ‘tossing into the international 
arena the explosive subject of general disarmament with its 
strong popular appeal, and handling the ticklish question of 
the veto in a way that forced consideration of its arguments 
even though the vote went against it. 

The anti-Russian policy backfired partly because its ad- 
vocates failed to take into account the socialist factor. They 
did ‘not see that mobilizing world opinion against Nazi 
Germany and against Soviet Russia are two very different 
matters. In Europe at least the workers cannot be won over 
to a program whose ultimate logic is war against the USSR. 


“If the 1946 balance has been unfavorable to the anti- 
Russian crusaders, the outlook for 1947 is still more dismal. 
At the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in Moscow next March, 
the Russians are likely to turn up with a better plan for 
a German treaty than the British or Americans. For with 
rumors of imminent war discredited and tension noticeably 
relieved, the Russians are not as fearful as they were a year 
ago that western Germany may be utilized in an assault 
against their country. The bargaining positions of the three 
powers are more even, 

If the Moscow conference is successful, it will give the 
Big Three a new opportunity to substitute, cooperation for 
bloc-building. Differences in ideology need not be an ob- 
stacle. . . . After all, if the Allies mean business, they still 
have two unfinished tasks—the liquidation of fascism, and 
the fulfillment of their promises of a better woeld made during 
the war. So please, gentlemen, during 1947 a little ‘more 
reconstruction and less juggling with bombs and blocs, 

We commend these comments to thé attention of General 
Marshall to help fortify him against the pressures to which 
he will certainly be subject to pursue an anti-Soviet policy in- 
stead of returning to the Roosevelt road of American-Soviet 
cooperation. m 

We believe that the appointment of General Marshall rep- 
resents an acknowledgment of the failure of the Byrnes- 
Vandenberg policies. If this is’so, it would be logical to expect 
that the coming period will see some revision in American 
tactics within the United Nations, and a tendency to adhere 
more closely than we have in the past to the Potsdam de- 
cisions in the important negotiations ahead on Germany and 
Austria. 


The Role of the Military 


T THE SAME TIME, IN VIEW OF THE AGGRESSIVE ATTITUDE OF 
A the American military, the appointment of a military man, 
however sober, able, and respected, to the post of Secretary 
of State cannot but raise some misgivings, especially in view 
of the prominence the Generals are being given in our foreign 
service everywhere. If, as Clemenceau maintained, war is 
too important a matter to be left to the Generals, is this not 
even more true of peace? General Marshall becomes Secretary 
of State at a moment when the first faltering but hopeful 
steps have been taken toward disarmament. The American 
people will want reassurances that the General who played 
such an important role in creating America’s powerful military 
machine will be sympathetic to reducing it for the sake of 
peace. - 

General Marshall is on record as believing that “a rich 
nation which lays down its arms, as we have done after every 
war in our history, will court disaster.” In his report on the 
war, October 10, 1945, he insisted that the only defense is the 
“ability to attack. We must secure our Nation by ourselves 
developing and maintaining these weapons, troops and tech- 
niques required to warn aggressors and deter them from 
launching modern devastating war against us.” 

What are the General’s views of diplomacy? In the same 
report, he wrote: “Our diplomacy must be wise and it must 


be strong. Nature tends to abhor weakness. The principle of 


the survival of the fit is generally recognized. If our diplomacy 
is not backed by a sound security policy, it is, in my opinion, 
forecast to failure. We have tried since the birth of our nation 
to promote our love of peace by a display of weakness. This 
course has failed us utterly. . . .” 

The vital need now is a diplomacy which will be based on 


_a realization that the only security on’ which we can depend 


is collective security within the framework of the United 
Nations. ae EN ety ae 
As the nation with the most powerful military machine in 
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the world, with bases circling the globe, and plans for con- 
tinued huge budgetary expenditures for military purposes, the 
United States’ attitude toward disarmament—a necessary /re- 
requisite to peaceful and progressive world development— 
is crucial. The General Assembly of the United Nations has 
called for immediate tackling of this problem, 

In the Security Council, Soviet representative Andrei 
Gromyko has warned that American insistence on ‘priority 
for consideration of the atomic energy plan can only delay 
practical realization of the general disarmament proposals. 

Official confirmation recently of U. S.-British-Canadian 
military talks designed to effect standardization of arms, 
military equipment and training has also cast some doubt on 
the seriousness of British and American intentions of dis- 
arming. These military plans were confirmed only after 
Labor MP Konni Zilliacus and others charged that the U. S. 
and Britain had reached a secret agreement on a ten-year- 
plan for “joint defense against Russia in’ event of a third 
world war.” British and American officials denied the ex- 
istence of an Anglo-American military alliance but were com- 
pelled to admit not only the standardization plans but the 
joint training of U. S. and British air men. 











Churehill’s Fantastic Crusade 


N A STRONG EDITORIAL IN THE NEW REPUBLIC OF JANUARY 

13, Henry Wallace warned against the continuing “fan- 
tastic crusade” led by Winston Churchill for an. Anglo- 
American alliance to encircle Soviet Russia, and compel her to 
do our bidding, with the atomic bomb as the final resource 
of our crusaders if she did not. This crusade was launched 
at Fulton, Missouri, with, Wallace avers, the unwitting sup- 
port of President Truman, who did not fully grasp what 
Churchill was up to.’ Wallace’s own speech of September 
12, he correctly declares, “helped to blow away some of the 
fog Churchill had created.” A week later, at Zurich, Church- 
il) came out with his idea that Germany and France should 
combine as a buffer against Russia. In an article in Collier’s, 
of January 4, Churchill further develops the idea of “the 
great Christian West as a bulwark against the onrushing 
barbarous hordes of the East.” 

Wallace points out that this article apparently seeks to 
set the stage for the March 1947 meeting in Moscow dealing 
with Germany, as the Fulton speech was designed to set 
the tone for the Paris meetings last summer, and that Church- 
ill has been hunting for a new Clivedon set in America 
and may have found a nucleus for it when he was here 
last year. Wallace continues: 


Churchill and his American friends, as long as they live, 
will be convinced that Russia is evil and that she must be 
taught Christian manners and Christian ways. I am convinced 
that this course is not Christian, that it is not realistic and 
that it will lead inevitably to enormous expenditures for 
armaments and finally to worldwide conflagration. As long 
as Churchill’s prestige dominates certain elements in the 
American public and certain powerful individuals in our 
government, we can expect trouble. 


Mr. Wallace does not believe, however, that Churchill 
peaks for the British people or the British Government, nor 
hat he will find any popular support in America for his 
policy. He concludes: 


; We Progressives in the New World pledge to our friends 
in Britain that this Churchill policy can and will be defeated 
—this policy which accidentally and temporarily became 
merican policy after the Fulton speech. None of us is pre- 
Pared to underwrite to the full Russia’s present policies. We 
ve criticized her in the past and we expect to criticize 
in the future. But we are confident that every legitimate 
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dispute we may have with Russia is capable of amicable solu- 
tion. We are confident that with good will, reason and justice 
we can move forward to peace, prosperity and one world. 
The British and American peoples have decisively repu- 
diated the Churchill proposals. It is to be hoped that the 
appointment of General Marshall, who so effectively op- 
posed Churchill’s wartime plan for an invasion of Europe 
through the Balkans instead of through France, portends an 
equally strong repudiation by our government of Church- 
ill’s current proposals. And that the visit of British Field 
Marshal Montgomery to Moscow and his warmly expressed 
desire for closer British-Soviet military cooperation equally 
signifies a repudiation by the British Government of Church- 
ill’s proposals, a turn away from the Anglo-American bloc 


policy and toward Big Three Unity. 


**Incident at Dairen”’ 


HE DETERMINATION OF THE AMERICAN MILITARY TO SHAPE 

U. S. foreign policy to its own ends, and a measure of its 
success in this endeavor, are graphically illustrated in the 
development of the so-called “‘incident at Dairen.” On 
December 23, American newspapers blazoned headlines like 
this: “Unarmed U. S. Ship Driven from Dairen by Soviet 
Ultimatum.” Thé story, datelined Dairen, December 20, by 
Scripps-Howard correspondent William H. Newton, “for the 
combined world press,” declared that a U. S. naval vessel 
on a routine courier mission to Dairen, carrying diplomatic 
mails and supplies te-the U. S. consulate there, had pulled 
out of Dairen following “a verbal ultimatum from Rus- 
sian military officials to the effect that ‘unless you leave 
within 20 minutes we will not be responsible for the con- 
sequences.” The dispatch made much of the fact that 
three people, its author, a Life photographer, and a repre- 
sentative of the Standard Vacuum Oil Co., were not permitted 
to go ashore in Dairen. The American press, avid for 
anti-Soviet sensationalism after several weeks of calm in the 
international field, as Soviet and Amercian representatives 
worked towards agreement in the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters and the Genera! Assembly, seized on the alleged 
“ultimatum” as a major crisis and played it up with all the 
customary anti-Soviet trappings. 

The State Department, however, minimized the story. 
On December 24, a Department spokesman told the press 
the Russians were within their rights in refusing to permit 


the American businessman and the two correspondents to 


land in Dairen. On the 26th, on the basis of a preliminary 
report from the American consul at Dairen, the State Depart- 
ment, in the words of the New York Herald Tribune, “sent 
a final torpedo into the story of William H. Newton, Scripps- 
Howard correspondent aboard the vessel, whose first account 
had been blown up out of all proportion into an internation 
incident.” Lincoln White, speaking for the Department, de- 
clared that in his opinion “there was not in any sense an 
ultimatum,” that the vessel had been granted permission to 
stay 48 hours in Dairen on official business, and that this 
business was finished within 48 hours “without hindrance.” 
Negotiations to obtain landing rights for the three Americans 
aboard the ship, who did not have prior Soviet clearance to go 
ashore, were, he said, initiated with Soviet authorities and 
when the 48 hours were up, the Soviet official in charge had 
granted an extra two hours stay. “Diplomatic quarters” 
in Washington were quoted as saying that the Soviet of- 
ficials in Dairen had been “cooperative.” 

This, however, was only the beginning of the Dairen inci-’ 
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dent. Mr. Newton, now in Shanghai, promptly cabled a re- 
assertion of his original story, revealing that Navy officials 
were the source of the “ultimatum” version of the happenings 
at Dairen. Admiral Cooke, commander of the U. S. Seventh 
Fleet, he reported, had cabled the Navy Department that 
the Newton account was “factually correct.” The next day 
Mr. Newton sent another story quoting still more' Navy 
cflicers to back up his story. The Navy, having concocted 
the “ultimatum” version, was*clearly determined to see it 
through and, of course, found support in the American press. 
George Sokolsky in the New York Sun, for instance, called 
the State Department “cowardly” and “ignorant.” ~The 
New York World-Telegram editorially accused the State 
Department of “eagerly defending Russian conduct” in 
Manchuria, said the Far Eastern Affairs Division of the 
Department was “fronting for the Soviet viewpoint on every 
issue,” and lamented that “until this ‘Red’ cell is rooted out 
of the State Department, the United States will continue to 
be discredited wherever it has jurisdiction.” 

Under this pressure, the State Department weakened, 
then gave in. Under Secretary of State Dean Acheson, on 
the 27th, “declined to say” whether or not he considered 
there had been an “ultimatum.” January 6, the State Depart- 
ment announced it had sent formal notes to Moscow and 
Nanking requesting that Dairen be turned over to China 
immediately in accordance, it claimed, with the Soviet- 
Chinese agreements of August 14, 1945. The note demanded 
that “normal conditions” be established in Dairen, permitting 
American citizens to visit and reside there in pursuit of their 
legitimate activities. It also asked resumpton of traffic on the 
Chinese Changchun Railway in Manchuria. * 


HE SOVIET OCCUPATION OF DAIREN DOES NOT VIOLATE THE 

Sino-Soviet treaty of August 1945. While the New York 
Times insisted editorially that it does, the Times’ own 
correspondent in Peiping, Benjamin Welles, pointed out that 
this was not the case: “Under the terms of the Sino-Soviet 
agreement of August 14, 1945,” he said, “the Soviet Union 
received from the Chinese government the right to assume 
full military protection of the Port Arthur military base area. 
This area, as defined by the signatories, includes not only 
the city of Dairen but also the whole tip of the Liaotung 
Peninsula south of a line drawn east of Chinchow during the 
war with Japan.” The Soviet Union, he noted, has not 
signed a peace treaty with Japan and therefore “considers 
she has a legal right to station troops wherever she wishes 
and to take whatever military measures, such as controlling 
the border of the area that she deems necessary.” 

Mr. Welles reported further that Russia views her military 
base at Port Arthur in much the same light as the United 
States views the Panama Canal. He underlined the fact that 
the Soviet position in Manchuria cannot be considered apart 
from extensive American military activities in China: large 
scale military aid to the Kuomintang, the B-29 air fields 
in China, the presence of U. S. Marines, of the American 
Military Advisory Group in Nanking, of U. S. Army aviation 
advisers with the Chinese airforce, the transfer of bombing 
planes from the U. S. to the Kuomintang government, and 
the presence of the U. S. Seventh Fleet at Tsingtao. In addi- 
tion, the Times correspondent noted Russian: distrust of the 
activities of American engineering, railway, agricultural and 
other technical groups in China and of the apparent Ameri- 
can intention to launch an economic drive into Manchuria. 

In the light of American intervention in China, and the 
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correct Soviet policy in Manchuria and towards China’s civil on 
war, our note to Moscow on Dairen, and especially its timing, i 
at a moment when the tension in Soviet-American ‘relations > 
had measurably eased, revealed how determined are thos ‘ i 
groups which at almost any cost seek to prevent an agree: ‘dads 
ment with the Soviet Union. held 
The Dairen incident is in fact only the latest of a series Mr 
of crises precipitated in the past year by these groups. In fal 
this case, the Navy led the attack. In the previous “crises’ P on 
the military has played an important role. A diplomacy of : Mr 
crisis is always designed in part to underline the alleged ot 
need for maintaining powerful military forces and the Amer: rm f 
can armed sérvices, anxious to preserve power and prestige etal 
won in the war, are becoming practiced in the techinqueg 
Intervention in Poland have { 
cr 
HE CONTINUED DIPLOMATIC INTERVENTION OF THE UNITED pon 
States Government in Polish election preparations presents 2 Party 
striking illustration of the point made by Dr. Harry Wari 1. Pe 
in his article on Soviet democracy elsewhere in this issue, tha Party) 
it is our concern with the procedures rather than the prim The. 
ciples of democracy that comes into conflict with the attitud p,_,, 
of the Soviet Government with relation to the new democt## 1}. 1 
ries of Eastern Europe. We have protested to Poland abou 1... 1, 
election plans three times—the last time calling upon thf |i... 
Soviet Union and Britain to join with us, which they failed hike 
to do, although Britain had joined in a previous protest. We group 
have charged repressions against the “democratic element § wij) ,, 
in Poland represented, presumably, by Mikolajczyk and hi \..1) ‘ 
Peasant Party. Therefore it would be well to understand 41. op 
that the troubled conditions in postwar Poland may (0% iirc, | 
very large extent be laid at the door of this very Mikolajczi an4q },; 
who has served as a focus for all the dissident, anti-dem@ .,..,. 
cratic-elements in the country. We have charged the gover \,_ 
ment with violence and repressive measures, ignoring th 
fact that a wave of violence and murders was set in motidl Tk 
by underground agents of the former reactionary, anti-Semitl far | 


Polish Government-in-Exile, so long befriended by Brita their 
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and America, and of General Anders, anti-Soviet commander 
of the Polish army in Italy. 

Our interpretation of democracy, in all the new democracies 
of Eastern Europe, has been that it means the taking in 
to the government of representatives of all’ parties, including 
those who are in fact anti-democratic and whose presence in 
the government would be used to hinder and not further 
the growth of democracy. The Soviet Government, in the 
case of Poland and other countries of Eastern Europe, inter- 
prets democracy to mean the inclusion of those parties and 
persons who are devoted to democracy and will carry it 
forward, not those who will use their positions to destroy it. 

Fiorello LaGuardia, who visited Poland on his recent 
tour of Europe, wrote an excellent statement of the Polish 
situation iff PM of January 5. He stated categorically chat 
the elections scheduled for January 19th, contrary to the 
allegations inthe American note, are in accordance with 
the Yalta agreement. Stressing that the. present Provisional 
Government of Poland is a coalition of all the major political 
parties, he notes that it has on the whole worked har- 
moniously, has made great strides in the rehabilitation of 
the country, and that the election law passed by the Provi- 
sional Parliament under which the elections are to be held 
“meets every requirement of a free election in a democracy.” 
The protests concerning the general election he terms “un- 
timely, unnecessary and without justification.” 
ig ina broadcast on January 12, Mr. LaGuardia stressed the 
generous paper allowance granted to the opposition for elec- 
tioneering purposes as an indication, especially in view of 
the extreme paper shortage in Poland, of the government’s 
adherence to its pledges of permitting free and democratic 
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elections. Other reports have indicated that the opposition has 


held meetings freely. 

Mr. LaGuardia pointed out that the election law made 
wm provision for any party to enter, and also provided for inde- 
pendent nominations by the simple filing in any district of 
de petition signed by 100 voters, whereas in New York State 
3,000 signatures are required to enter an independent candi- 
date for the office of Representative in Congress. He explained 


SH that all the parties now forming the Provisional Government, 

HR with the exception of Mikolajczyk’s Polish Peasant Party, 
have formed a coalition or fusion ticket,-known as the Demo- 
cratic Bloc. 

ED 


This Democratic Bloc consists of the Polish Workers’ 
$4 Party (PPR—Communists), the Polish Socialist Party (PPS), 
the Peasant Party (SL—not to be confused with Mikolajczyk’s 
Party), the Democratic Party and some trade union groups. 
There are four tickets in the elections: the Polish Peasant 
ude Party (PSL—Mikolajczyk’s Party), the Labor Party (SP), 
the Democratic Bloc and the Peasant Party (a group that 
has broken away from Mikolajczyk® known as the New 
Liberation). In the recovered territories there are only two 
tickets, since there the Labor Party and the New Liberation 
mB soup have joined the Democratic Bloc. Mikolajczyk’s Party 
will contest the Coalition Party in most of the districts as 
Well as in the election. at large. Mr. LaGuardia expressed 


aMB the opinion that it had broken away from the coalition “en- 
0 'B tirely due to advice and pressure brought to bear on him 
‘2N"@ and his party from sources—and I would not exclude govern- 
mo 


ments—outside of Poland.” 
gh Mr. LaGuardia concluded his PM article: 





stio! There has been meddling on the part of diplomatic repre- 

st sentatives in Poland. I have always stated that it would be 
far better if ambassddors would look after the interests of 
their own country rather than interfere in the politics of the 
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country to which they are accredited. The stability of Poland 
is necessary to the peace of Europe. If given a chance Poland 
can get on its feet and can contribute greatly to the economic 
rehabilitation of Europe. It has a right to settle its own 
internal affairs without interference from outside. The people 
of, Poland are determined to establish a democratic form of 
government. This they will do. . . . The people of Poland 
will work' out their own salvation and will contribute their 
full share toward the maintenance of peace. 


Provocative reports from newspaper correspondents in 
Poland have been designed to create the opinion in advance 
that, whatever the results, the elections were not democratic. 
Since Mikolajczyk’s activities have lost him much of his for- 
mer following, it is not likely he will receive wide popular 
support in the elections. Mr. LaGuardia’s statements con- 
stitute a healthy corrective to be applied in reading the dis- 
torted reports of the election results which will no doubt be 
fed to the American public. 


A Standing Irritant 


UR CONTINUED RECOGNITION OF THE NON-EXISTING PRE-WAR 
governments of the Baltic States is a standing irritant in 
Soviet-American relations. This was underlined recently when 
it was revealed that the Soviet representative had failed to 
attend a White House dinner for the diplomatic corps, to 
which the self-styled “ambassador from Latvia,” Alfred Bil- 
manis, was also invited, and his Lithuanian counterpart. 

Certainly this policy leads to much confusion as the dis- 
cussions of the refugee problem in the U.N.’s Social, Humani- 
tarian and Cultural Committee demonstrated. The American 
Delegation, represented by Mrs. Roosevelt, seemed to operate 
on the assumption that all the Baltic refugees in the displaced 
persons’ camps fear or oppose repatriation. As a result our 
policy, instead of expediting repatriation, has been to hold 
it up. . 

The Soviet view that the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion should be concerned only with repatriation was defeated 
in the U.N., as were its proposals that a U.N. Commission 
investigate the camps to determine whether, as the Soviets 
maintain, the bulk of the refugees are being propagandized 
against repatriation by the hard core of fascists among them. 

There is certainly a nucleus of Baltic refugees opposed to 
repatriation. This group includes fascists and those who 
collaborated with the Germans during the Nazi occupation 
of the Baltic countries. Some of these people are war criminals 
and the net effect of our policy is to aid them to escape. By 
permitting this group to carry on in the camps, we are either 
the sponsors or the victims of anti-Soviet propaganda. Gor- 
don Schaffer, correspondent of the British weekly, Reynolds 
News, visited Soviet Latvia this fall and reported that the 
Latvian people are unable to understand why “there should 
exist in the British zone in Germany a Council of Baltic 
refugees containing among its members quislings who served 
in the Nazi SS brigades.” In a recent article in SRT, Mr. 
Schaffer commented on the general satisfaction he found 
among the Latvian people with their present regime. 

We insisted on resettlement as opposed to “forcible repa- 
triation” of refugees but a recent article in the New York 
Times quoted U.N. experts as admitting that resettlement— 
which brought about most of the bitterness in the -debates— 
appears to have become academic and “left in obscurity.” 
The difficulty, according to these experts, is the unwillingness 
of most countries to accept settlers. It would seem, therefore, 
that our policy, not only contains anti-Soviet implications 
but also has little hope for solving the problem. 


HAPPEN to be one of those for- 

tunate beings who has not forgotten 
the Russian language, although we emi- 
grated from the country of our birth at 
the end of 1913. Because of my knowl- 
edge of both the English and the Russian 
language I was asked to join the 
UNRRA mission which was leaving 
for the Ukraine last March. The chief 
of the mission, Marshall MacDufhe, his 
deputy, his reports officer, and I met in 
Berlin im order to travel together to the 
Soviet Union. 

This appointment called for travel 
through the Ukraine only. But in July 
another opportunity presented itself. The 
Russian Relief delegation asked me to 
take a leave of absence from the UNRRA 
mission and to travel with them 
throughout the USSR. Thus, I have had 
a chance to travel extensively throughout 
the Soviet Union during a period of 
six months. 


We Pass through Berlin 


Before giving a few excerpts from my 
Soviet diary, I must take a few words 
out of my Berlin diary. We went to 
the USSR via Berlin, and the few days 
spent there left me with a feeling of un- 
easiness. I spoke to many Germans, in 
their own language, so we could not 
possibly have misunderstood ‘one an- 
other. They all obviously tried to move 
me to tears over their sad plight which 
they implied was not at all of their 
making. Somehow, in all of the talks 
invariably “die Russen” were respon- 
sible. One former Nazi officer who drove 
an American car for us, told me that his 
three-year-old child was not getting 
enough food. It was the fault of -“die 
Russen.” When I asked how they en- 
tered into the picture of a starving child 
in the American sector, he just shrugged 
his shoulders. Another driver, a 27-year- 
old German war veteran, tried hard to 
fill me with tales of rape, looting and 
murder committed by the Russians in 
Berlin. To my query as to whether he 
himself had witnessed any of it, he re- 
plied that his friend told him one inci- 
dent, his neighbor another, etc., etc. 
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Leaves From My Soviet Diary 


by Mary Modell Naimark 


There were other conversations with 
Germans, such as an 80-year-old German 
whom we visited in his apartment in 
Charlottenburg. The place was cluttered 
up with furniture. I asked how he man- 
aged to retain all these things. He 
answered that the Russians wanted to 
take it all away from him. “And why 
didn’t they?” “I told them it belonged 
to my daughter.” When I asked “How 
could that possibly have mattered to 
looters?”, I received no answer. 

There were conversations, too, with 
British and Americans who commiser- 
ated with us because we had to go to 
the Soviet Union, and because we were 
about to enter the Soviet sector to make 
arrangements to fly to the Soviet Union. 
We were advised again and again not 
to go empty-handed, to carry rifles or 
machine guns, before attempting such a 
foolhardy expedition. I felt that these 
British and American officers and men 
had become prey to an organized cam- 
paign. There was. definite uniformity 
in the stories of the Germans, and their 
answers to my queries, and the same 


Babi Yar, ravine where Nazis killed 100,000 
people of Kiev. The sand is still red there 











uniformity in the reactions of the Britis 
and Americans when told of our inter 
tion to enter the Russian sector. 
seemed to me there must “be one mil 
from which all this was being fed 
German citizens for diss@hination amon, 
gullible citizens of the Allied countries 
And who but the Nazis could be tur 
ing the wheels of this mill? 


In the Soviet Sector 

_ However, we did start out for thé 
Soviet sector unarmed. Twice we wert 
stopped by Soviet sentries. Each time 
I told them that we were calling on Mr 
Lebenson of the Ministry of Foreig 
Trade, and each time I was asked 
whether I had Germans in back of th 
jeep. I would answer emphatically “No, 
Americans,” and the sentry would salut’ 
and let us pass. By the time we reached 
the street on which Lebenson’s offic 
was located, we had forgotten his in. 
structions to ask the sentry to "phone 
upstairs and that then a pass would le 
sent down to us. We approached the 
sentry booth, and were about to pas 
it, when a guard came out and told us 
to halt. He was a huge Red Armiy man. 
1 explained to him in Russian that we 
were heading for the Ministry’s offices 
The usual question followed — “Ané 
whom have you there — Germans?” 
“No, Americans.” He then stretched to 
his entire height which made him look 
seven feet tall, quickly snapped to atten- 
tion, saluted most elaborately, and sail 
with feeling: “Prokhodite, tovarischi"’ 
Pass, comrades). 

Lebenson was surprised to see us and 
wanted to. know how we got there with 
out a pass. I told him that I knew the 
password. “And what is it?” “I merely 
told the guard that we were Americans.’ 
He laughed heartily at this. 

The following morning we boarded 4 
plane for Moscow, a cold DC-3 typ 
plane, with bucket seats. We came witl 
out lunch boxes, none of us having t 
membered that food would be needed 0” 
this seven-hour flight through the wintry 
skies. We remembered it only after we 
settled down on those icy seats, and welt 
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Russian Relief delegation from America visits a war orphans camp near Minsk; the author is on the right (holding book) 


beginning to feel sorry for ourselves. 
However, there was not much chance 
to indulge our self-pity. The other seven 
passengers were Russians, and we should 
have known we could count on Russian 
hospitality. Directly opposite us were 
two officers of the Red Army: a colonel 
who had fought under Zhukov, and a 
23-year-old lieutenant, his nephew. The 
lieutenant had an artificial leg. He told 
us that it had taken him “three years 
and one leg” to get to Berlin from 
Moscow, but that the return trip would 
take only seven hours. His father was 
Killed in the war. He was returning 
to his native village, now in ruins, after 
an absence of five years in which he 
participated in the most harrowing ex- 
periences. And yet he was so full of 
fun, carried his head so proudly, spoke 
with such great hope for the future, 
said with such conviction that no such 
holocaust would ever again descend up- 
on their land, that they would build 
their bright future in peace, that I 
wanted him to go on and on. I wanted 
his words to still the uneasiness created 
in me in Berlin, to drown out those 
Words of cumulative hatred which do not 
bode a future of peaceful construction. 
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In Moscow 


After a warm welcome at the Moscow 
airport we were driven to the Metropole 
Hotel. On the same day a chambermaid 
stopped me in the corridor. She wanted 
to share with me her exciting news. 
During President Roosevelt’s visit at 
Yalta she had the great honor to make 
his bed, to keep his room clean. She told 
me she had done this work with special 
zeal for she loved the President, as niil- 
lions of other Soviet people loved him. 
They wept bitterly when he died, as he 
was a great friend of all mankind, she 
said, Her exciting news was a letter of 
thanks which she received several days 
ago from the American hotel workers. 
These thousands of workers were thank- 
ing her for taking good care of the 
President. She wept with joy when the 
letter was translated for her. She went 
on: “Life is good now. The enemy has 
been driven off our land. There are no 
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bombs overhead. No Churchill nas teper 
chto-to nemnozhko obizhayet (but 
Churchill is hurting us a bit lately). Is 
it possible that he really wants* another 
war? Oh, God, No, that musn’t be!” 

We have spent five days in Moscow, 
during which time we attended several 
performances at the Bolshoy Theager. 
The superb performance of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Swan Lake Ballet, the Snow 
Maiden, the opera, Eugene Onyegin— 
with their beautiful choreography, act- 
ing, stage sets, voices, etc., deserve sepe 
arate treatises by experts. I can only emit 
ahs and ohs and have a glowing feeling 
every time I think of them. 

I was told that the Soviet counterpart 
of American bobby-soxers are divided 
into two camps—one, the idolaters of 
the opera singer Kozlovsky; the other, of 
Lemeshev. At the end of the Eugene 
Onyegin performance the bobby-soxers 
rushed to the stage to get a better view 
of their respective heroes. “Maria Ivanova 
and Mary Johnson, aged 16, are sisters 
under the skin,” thought I. 

One day, during our stay in Moscow, 
I went out for a little stroll by myself. 
A woman approached me and asked me 

(Continued on’ page 31) 
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The USA and USSR ean 
and MUST get along |. 


TN view of the inflammatory head- 
lines in our press, it was only natural 
that the dinner table conversation 
should get around to Russia. One of 
the guests, a lawyer, whom we will 
call Jones, was especially articulate. 

“Those Russians should be stopped. 
They are a menace to the world just 
like Hitler. Their communystic  sys- 
tem is just another ruthless dictatorship 
like the Nazis’. And anybody who pre- 
fers that to democracy ought to be sent 
to Russia.” 

“But, Jones, the Russians too say 
they believe in democracy.” 

“How can they if they have Com- 
munism?” 

“In the first place they don’t have 
Communism. ‘They call their system 
Socialist. But let’s pass that for the 
moment. What is your understanding 
of the term ‘Communism’?” 

“No Communism in Russia? That's 
a new one. Well, Communism or 
Socialism. It means _ dictatorship, 
tyranny, slavery.” 

“Ts that your definition?” 

“Maybe it isn’t a dictionary defini- 
tion. But isn’t that the effect? I sup- 
pose it means a system under which 
the state owns everything and tells 
everybody where to work, what to do 
and how to live.” 

Further questioning brought out that 
Jones’ impressions were formed from 
newspaper reports. Like so many 
others he was passing final judgment 
on a new civilization about which hun- 
dreds of scholarly books have been 
written, without having read even one. 
If that is true of a lawyer trained to 
inquire, how much more must it: be 
true of the rank and file citizen with 
less education, his reading limited al- 
most entirely to newspapers, popular 
magazines and comic strips. Is it any 
wonder that there is a strong anti-Soviet 
bias in a land where the commercial 
press is so hostile and unfriendly? A 
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by IRVING H. FLAMM 


Bernard Shaw may be universally ad- 
mired for his delightful quips and each 
will be widely quoted in the press, ex- 
cept when it is a comment’ favorable to 
Russia. But give. the press a renegade 
who “escaped the brutal Russian 
tyranny” and you will find his tales 
featured on millions of pages. Why ac- 
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cept tales of Russian traitors any more 
than those of our own? Traitors are 
usually vendors of spurious wares. In 
a strange land where the press is so 
generous to them, that becomes the 
easiest livelihood. 

‘And why is the press hostile to Rus- 
sia? Perhaps it is because, as the late 
William Allen White, himself a news- 
paperman, once said, the press is Big 
Business; and Big Business has been 
dreadfully afraid that the success of the 
Russian experiment would bring doom 
to their way of life. This may be an 
oversimplification, but it hits reason- 
ably close. 

The pity of it all is that the talents 
of many of our best journalists are em- 
ployed by the anti-Soviet crusaders. In 
a commercial civilization, where literary 
output is sold in markets dominated by 
Big Business, it is only natural that 
journalists should somehow—consciously 
or otherwise—adjust themselves to the 
preferences of those who control the best 
paying markets. Just as lawyers are 
somehow nearly always sold on their 
client’s side of the case, so many pro- 
fessional journalists become _ special 


_pleaders, catering to the “best paying 


clients. To them, the evils in the Soviet 
Union are a more saleable product than 
the virtues. And, of course, there are 
evils to be found there as in every other 
land. There is a measure of truth in the 
“discoveries” about one-party dictator- 
ship, secret police, purges, suppression of 
free speech, etc., etc. But what are the 
reasons for these things and to what ex- 
tent are they magnified? And why stress 
them to the exclusion of other im- 
portant facts? I recall that one of our 
best known anti-Soviet writers started 
a pamphlet (1939) as follows: 


Unquestionably a vast amount has 
been achieved (in Russia) within a com- 
paratively short space of .time. A primi- 
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tive agricultural society is being trans- 
formed into a modern industrial na- 
tion. Greater production has _ been 
achieved and the basis laid for a higher 
living standard in the future. Unem- 
ployment has been eliminated, and some 
measure of -general economic security 
provided. A huge increase in literacy 
has been attained, higher education en- 
couraged, science fostered, and_ health 
service vastly improved. Scientists, 
musicians and artists enjoy economic s¢- 
curity, free from the whims of wealthy 
patrons. The persecution of national or 
raciaf minorities has been stopped, and 
the national minorities placed on a level 
of equality with the Russians. Race of 


color has been made no bar to high of 
fice; women have been raised legally to 
a level of equality with men. The 
worker is honored, and a privileged class 
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based on ownership or birth no longer 
exists. Above all, Soviet Russia has dem- 
onstrated that the private capitalist is 
not necessary to production, that govern- 
ment ownership does work, that na- 
tional planning is of enormous value. 


This sweeping summary was followed 
by sixty pages devoted entirely to a re- 
hashing of evils and failures, each mag- 
nified, emphasized and drawn out to 
the point_of boredom. The virtues were 
hurriedly glossed over in the opening 
paragraph although they deserved most 
of the pages; for what other nation 
in world history could boast of com- 
parable advances in one generation? 

Russia’s shortcomings have been dis- 
cussed objectively by many writers of 
high repute. I have been exposed to 
nearly all of the anti-Soviet journalists, 
have read their books and articles and 
[ would not discourage anyone else from 
reading them, provided, however, that 
they also read, as an antidote, the works 
of men and women who seem more able 
to afford the luxury of intellectual inde- 
pendence; scholarly educators, students 
of Russia, honest journalists, scientists, 
philosophers, churchmen and _ business 
men and many others. Among them 
are such names as Samuel Harper, Sid- 
ney and Beatrice Webb, Harold Laski, 
J. Alvarez Del Vayo, Hewlett Johnson, 
Dean of Canterbury, Frederick L. 
Schuman, Ralph Barton Perry, Corliss 
Lamont, Wendell Willkie, Henry Wal- 
lace, Claude Pepper, Joseph E. Davies, 
Jerome Davis, Albert Rhys Williams, 
Eric Johnston, Donald Nelson, Richard 
Lauterbach, Edgar Snow, Leland Stowe, 
Alexander Werth and many more. 

I take pains to mention some of these 
because after reading their output, I 
feel that I have acquired an understand- 
ing which enables me to distinguish be- 
tween the sincere and scholarly critic and 
the dreamy perfectionist, or worse yet, 
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the clever huckster of shoddy wares. For 
them, Russia’s “iron curtain” seems to 
conceal only its virtues. 

The enemies of Russia seem to fall into 
‘wo main groups: those who believe that 
Political democracy can never emerge in 
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that country, and those who fear that it 
will emerge. In the first group you will 
find many people of good-will—mostly 
liberals and socialists. Time will tell 
whether they were misled and formed 
final judgments too soon. But time may 
not repair the damage being done by 
them as cats-paws of the second group; 
for in that group are the reactionaries 
and the fascist-minded. Though they 
sneer at the democratic aspirations of 
the liberals, they do not hesitate to capi- 
talize on their prestige in order to pro- 
mote their own selfish ends. At this 
crucial point in history it is dangerous 
to help the smear campaign which links 
Russian aims and ideals with those of a 
Hitler who was created to serve the ends 
of the reactionaries. The Russians at least 
have democratic aspirations, and given a 
peaceful world, they have a good chance 
to realize those aspirations. Unrealistic 
liberals who expend their energies guard- 
ing against “totalitarianism of the right 
or left” had. better remember that it is 
the fascists who are the real threat to 
human freedom. 

It is only natural that. different 
peoples residing in different lands with 
different backgrounds, customs, habits, 


languages and resources should have © 


different cultures. We Americans, with 
our tradition of civil liberties and free 
speech, would find Russia a difficult 
place in which to live. But, as I read 
the evidence, her harsh disciplines, are 
tied up with her fears of a hostile world. 
When those fears are allayed the 
disciplines will, very likely, be relaxed. 
In the meanwhile, let us keep in mind 
that the rank and file in Russia do not 
share the pessimism of ours intellectual 
libertarians. They feel that they have 


made «considerable progress since tsarist 
days and will eventually enjoy all the 
Inlany case we 


- - - but this 


civil rights we have. 
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cannot improve their lot by a war 
against their government. 

We may disapprove of. many Russian 
institutions. There is no harm in our 
discussing, in a constructive way, the 
shortcomings in the Soviet system. But - 
let’s get the facts first. After all, in the 
early years of our nation, our people en- 
joyed few civil rights; and even today 


‘many of our citizens are denied rights 


granted under our Constitution. We can 
each stand & bit of good-natured ribbing 
about our respective shortcomings. But 
beyond that let’s leave to eath nation 
its own solutions. 

If we Americans consider our social 
system superior, let’s also keep in mind 
that the Russians regard theirs as su- 
perior, and indeed seem to have more 
confidence in their future than we in 
ours. Time will bring about many 
changes in both societies. The late 
Justice Brandeis attributed much of our 
progress to the fact that individual 
states were willing to serve as experi- 
mental laboratories for new and radical 
ideas. If the Russians choose to use 
their nation as such a laboratory, instead 
of sniping at them, let’s watch her ex- 
periments closely to see if they yield 
any useful information. 

That, to me, is the proper approach 
towards Russia, not only for the rank 
and file American, but even for the 
capitalist; for only in a peaceful world 
can he protect his position. War destroys 
his capital. War multiplies his tax 
load. War drives the masses leftward, and 
the next one may drive them all the way, 
As a minor capitalist, I can think of no 
greater threat to my investments than an- 
other war. The last one increased our ~ 
national debt ten-fold, and the next one 
will, increase the present one ten-fold, 
not to mention the destruction of homes, 
factories and skyscrapers that we have 
luckily so far escaped. It is we capi- 
talists and Big Business who have most 
to lose by war and most to gain by 
peace. Let’s not encourage our press to 
inflame the citizenry against the nation 
that can best help us to maintain peace. 

The United States and the Soviet 
Union are now the two most powerful 
nations in the world. Each has in its 
camp many followers, some by convic- 


‘tion, others because of economic or 


military -advantages or pressures. In a 
world divided between two _ hostile 
camps, no one, be he rich or poor, can 
feel secure. In this 20th Century world 
whert oceans and distances are no bar- 
riers to atomic and _ bacteriological 


’ (Continued on page 34) 
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A view of Engels Street (left) the main Rostov thoroughfare, before the Germans came— 
One of the many new apartment houses (right) constructed during the Five-Year plans 


had known Rostov as a provincial 

town, sprawled along the banks of 
the curving Don, as beloved as the 
Volga by all those who live beside it. 
At a luncheon arranged for me during 
my visit there a year ago, by the local 
writers, I offered a toast, after their 
many warm toasts to everything Amer- 
ican, “To the great writers of the 
Don,” thinking especially of Sholo- 
khov, a native son. One of my hosts 
answered quickly—‘“No, dear friend— 
we must drink rather to the writers 
of the great Don!” So we compromised 
on “The great writers of the great 
Don!” : ; 

I had come back to the tragic ruins 
of the city that, since I had seen it last 
in 1927, had grown into a great proud 
capital of the whole North . Caucasus 
region, center of its thriving industry 
and agriculture and cultural life. I 
came to the ruined station, and drove 
through wide streets where only shells 
remained of most of the fine new 
buildings and institutions that had gone 
up under the five-year plans. Neither 
the cosy little hotel I used to know 
nor the several large new hotels later 
built were standing now. They took 
me instead to a special apartment set 
aside for visitors, where a steaming 
bath awaited me, and a delicious break- 
fast prepared by Liulia and Aniushka 
who had been assigned especially to 
serve visiting foreigners. : 

The two German occupations bring- 
ing so much death and horror had 
neither broken nor changed the glow- 
ing spirit of the Don people, their out- 
flowing warmth and friendliness which 
in a country known tor its hospitable 
customs yet stands out cameo-like, with 
a unique and extra quality of its own 
—an insistent and sincere warmth from 
the heart which gives a special mean- 
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ing to all their relations with you. Nor. 
had anything changed in the special 
quality of their cooking which I re- 
membered well from the old days, and 
which Ksana, my travelling companion, 
who herself came from a nearby town, 
kept looking forward to eagerly. We 
were neither of us disappointed, and 
were feasted there among the ruins 
with such food as I have never eaten, 
my only complaint being that it was 
usually too much and too soon. — 

But everything in Rostov has a spe- 
cial flair and flavor. The people of 
Rostov will tell you “There is no 
cooking like ours’—and “But you 
should have seen the style of the 
women in Rostov before the war—no 
women in Russia had a ‘style like 
ours.” And somehow in the old and 
shabby clothes they were siill wearing 
today that style could still be seen, and 
in the proud carriage of the women, 
the swing of their bodies and the lift 
ot their chins and the light of gaiety 
that shone through the sorrow in their 
eyes. While I was in Rostov all this 
seemed some special quality of the 
people of Rostov, and yet as I 1e- 
member back I could say some of the 
same things about each place I visited 
(the cooking of Rostov was special, and 
the warmth of the people too!). It is 
a quality that comes from an_ inner 
confidence, a security, a knowledge that 
the future is theirs, that it will be 
better, that there is no power on earth 
that can challenge their power, which 
is the power of the people. 

And so, among the sadness and ruins 
you felt joy and hope. The common 
suffering of the war had an ennobling 
effect on the people, they had’ a special 
tenderness and concern for human life, 
as I saw when I asked them to show 
me the reconstruction of Rostov, ‘and 


for days they showed me what they 
were doing about restoring the life of 
the people and very little about their 
actual material reconstruction. 

Then one day, after a round of visits 


to schools and hospitals, I found two. 


architects waiting for me in my room 


when I returned. Ilya Alexandrovich 


Serbin, Chief Architect of the city of 
Rostov, and Mikhail Nikitich Ishumin, 
his assistant. 

They had come with portfolios full 
of photographs, rolls of blueprints and 
charts under their arms. The time 
was short—I was late in returning, 
they were both due at a conference, and 
a visit to the theater had been ar- 
ranged for me. But they were deter- 
mined I should know all about Rostov 
—all about its history, its development, 
its destruction by Whiteguards in the 
Civil War and later by the German 
vandals—and the bright future it still 
would know. 

They both talked fast and furiously, 
to get it all in in the short time we 
had. Much of it was technical and 
lost on me, but the main outlines of 
their story were clear enough, and the 
youthful enthusiasm with which these 
two old fellows looked forward to the 
building of a new and more beautiful 
Rostov. 

They took me back to the very be- 
ginning of the city, showing me old 
prints of the ancient sprawling town 
first established on the Don. Ataman 
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Efremov, who ruled the Don region 
from 1738-1753 was the founder of the 
city, but Peter the Great, its first 
planner and builder. Four plans had 
” B been made for the development of the 
| Bcity before the Revolution, beginning 
| with that of Peter in 1751, then another 
| Bin 1798, another in 1811, and another 
in 1917, A ‘mere village in tsarist 
times, although covering 265 square 
| @ kilometers, it was only in the years of 
1 Bthe five-year plans that the city began 
to take on a really urban aspect, and 
, fpideas of modern city-planning were ap- 
| Bf plied. 
Ilya Alexandrovich and *Mikhail 
Nikitich reconstructed for me the city 
y MB Rostov had been before the Germans 
, Jgcame. One after another they spread 
e the photos before me—the newly as- 
n Phalted streets, the modern apartment 
|| Pp houses rising, the new city gardens, and 
parks, the great “Selmash” on the out- 
y, Skitts—Rostov’s pride, the agricultural 
e jg ™achinery works that before the war 
d [—bad produced one-fourth’ of all the 
nf B™machinery for Soviet collective farms 
¢ the thriving workers’ town thgt rose 
s¢ found it with its clubs and schors and 
1¢ |e%her public institutions. They showed 
ll Bm pictures of the new regional hos- 
pital, the schools and colleges, the Dom 
e- fp vietov (House of the Soviets) and 
ld ther government buildings, the~ new 
m [gnk, the Hotel Rostov—and other 
new hotels, the beautiful Gorky Drama- 
'c Theater, the expanding railroad net 
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A section of the workers’ settlement of Rostselmash (left) later razed by the Germans— 
What war and Nazi demolition squads did (right) to a third of the buildings in Rostov 


leading to and from the city, the 
magnificent bridge across the Don, 
the new homes that had gone up for 
the thousands of railroad workers 
l:ving in Rostov. 

“These are our buildings, and these, 
and these—” pointing out special build- 
ings they themselves had designed. 
“See our city, how it grows and grows,” 
they said, their eyes caressing the fine 
buildings that had once been their pride. 

“You see,’ Ilya Alexandrovich told 
ne, “It was our plan to make Rostov 
one of the most beautiful cities in the 
whole country —but the war inter- 
fered—” Again that phrase I heard so 
often —that heartbreaking understate- 
ment of the vast and overwhelming 
catastrophe of the war and all that it 
had meant in undoing years of labor, in 
preventing the realization of so many 
hopes and plans. 

“The fascists came and spoiled all 
our work—this is what they did, and 
this and this... . .” 

And now the photos they placed be- 
fore’ me were of rubble and ruins in- 
stead of the fine buildings they had 
shown me before. I could get an even 
more vivid feeling of what had been 
done to Rostov than when I had driven 
past the ruins themselves, now that 
I could compare the ruins with what 
had been there before, which had not 
yet existed in the old Rostov. I had 


“known. 


“Here’s what they did to our Rostov 
hospital—here was our Regional Ispol- 
kom, (Executive Committee of the 
Soviets) completely burned—here the 
Intourist Hotel, a wreck—here you see 
the blackened shell of the magnificent 
Gorky theater—” Tears stood in Ilya 
Alexandrovich’s eyes as he laid the sad 
pictures before me. 

“As the Germans first 


drew near, 





they began to destroy our city with 
bombs. Instead of putting up buildings 
we had to go out and build fortifications. 
I am not young, as you can see, but I 
went out myself to help build defense 
points around our city. Here in these 
pictures you can see what the Germans 
did after they came.” 

They showed me a long vista of the 
city’s main thoroughfare, Engels Street, 
lined with trees and modern buildings, 
and then the shambles the Germans had 
left of it. The destruction was not so 
great during the first German occupa- 
tion. But when they were driven out the 
second time they knew they never 
would come back. With diabolical thor- 
oughness they set about putting the 
final touches on the destruction the war 
had already left in its wake. The Nazis 
detailed special sapper. squads to de- 
molish the city, trying to destroy the 
main buildings so thoroughly they could 
not be rebuilt. One squad had gone 
along Engels Street, placing bombs in 
al! the best buildings. It was these squads 
who accomplished most of the destruc- 
tion of the Gorky Drama Theater, the 
House of Soviets; the Palace of Culture, 
the Selmash, the scientific and research 
laboratories, the hospitals and clinics 
and children’s institutions, the Peda- 
gogical Institute and more than fifty 
schools, twenty-three libraries, including 
the Scientific Library with its 3,000,000 
volumes, as well as innumerable other 
public, cultural and industrial buildings, 
hcmes and churches. Much of the rail- 
road network around the city was de- 
stroyed, the fine new bridge blown up. 
Altogether 2,562 large buildings and 
238 big industrial enterprises were de- 
molished. Of Rostov’s 250,000 people, 
about 200,000 were left without livable 
homes. In some cases the Red Army men* 

(Continued on page 30) 
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S UMMING up the“substantial achieve- 
ments” of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, /zvestia recently 
declared that the policy of the Soviet 
Union was motivated by the “wish to 
lead the peoples of the world toward a 
strengthening of democratic principles in 
the relations between the nations.” This 
emphasis upon “democratic principles” 
is significant because our criticism of 
Soviet behavior in the United Nations 
and in occupied countries has been in 
terms of procedures. Actually the issue 
is the relation of principles to procedures. 
Soviet leaders understand this well be- 
cause unity of theory and practice is 
basic in their philosophy. The decisive 
question on which the possibility of co- 
operation. between us for the further 
development of democracy depends, is 
whether differences over procedures arise 
from opposite views on principles. For 
it is an axiom, derived from plenty of 
experience, that those who seek a com- 
mon course of action cannot find it if 
the area of difference between them is 
greater than the area of agreement. 
This question of the relation of prin- 
ciple to procedure is vital in the issue 





freedom of elections and the com- 
position of coalition governments in the 
occupied countries. It is on these matters 
that our State Department has flung 
around the world its charges against the 
Soviet Union of anti-democratic be- 
havior and violation of agreement. Be- 
cause of years of anti-Soviet propaganda, 
and lack of knowledge of the actual situ- 
ation, the inference in the public mind 
generally is that such behavior is the 
natural. result of an anti-democratic sys- 
tem What the State Department ignores 
and most of our people do not know, 
is that exactly similar charges of anti- 
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‘Principles and Procedures in Hemocracy 


The concluding article of a series on Soviet democracy 
points ' out that American - Soviet conflicts abroad 
arise primarily because of differences in procedures 


by Dr. Harry F. Ward 


. democratic conduct in occupied countries 


have been filed against us by a number 
of our own correspondents, officers and 
soldiers. They have judged our behavior 
in terms of the principles they were 
brought up to believe in. 

Did the Soviet occupation permit, or 
connive in, the exclusion of, or discrim- 
ination against¢certain parties and leaders 
in Balkan elections? What did we do in 
Korea and encourage in Greece? The 
meaning of Russian wheat to France just 
before an election? And our loan just 
before the decision on the first draft of 
the constitution? Did the Russians force 
the Socialist-Communist unity party on 
their -zone in Germany and favor it in 
the distribution of paper before the elec- 
tion? What did our forcing the election 
dates in Bavaria do for the anti-demo- 
cratic clerical party and why did we 
refuse to permit an anti-Nazi coalition 
government in our zone on the ground 
that it was contrary to American prin- 
ciple and practice? Why did we insist, 
against Soviet objection, in putting in the 


,_ Austrian cabinet men whose part in ‘the 


pre-Hitler clerical fascist regime was 
well known? We object to giving to 
Communists the key posts in coalition 
cabinets to which the size of their vote 
entitles them, on the ground that this 


-may lead to Communist control. But 


these are also the posts that can be used 
to prevent or help anti-democratic forces 
seeking to stage a return to power. And 
this may be what those who voted the 
Communist ticket had in mind It is 
certainly an admitted fact that a major 
factor in the increased Communist vote 
has been‘the part played by Communists 
in the resistance movements in Europe. 

The basic principle behind these situ- 
ations in occupied countries is the right 
of opposition This, added to majority 
rule, makes the two pillars on which 





DR. HARRY F WARD is Professor Emer- 


itus of Christian Ethics at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. His books include In 
Place of Profit, Democracy and Social 
Change and The Soviet Spirit. 





_ by Jerome Davis. They will learn how 


' ways different from the opposing parties 
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the parliamentary democracy of capitalist 
society rests. What the American people 
and the rest of the capitalist world have 
now to decide and discover if they are 
to get the peaceful world they want, is 
what this principle means “in two new 
historic situations—the rise of the social- 
ist state and the fascist reaction, | 

It is a shortsighted and dangerous mis- 





take to attribute what happens in elec- 
tions and the distribution of offices in 
Soviet-occupied countries to what, as the 
result of persistent propaganda, is under. 
stood to be the Communist habit of 
crushing all opposition. Those who have 
not the time to read the full record of 
the Soviet attitude to the right of op- 
position can get a general view of it in 
the recent book Behind Soviet Power 


much opportunity Trotsky had for dis 
cussion of his policy before he was ex- 
iled; and how many times those who 
finally formed the Bukharin group were 
given another chance before they were 
convicted of treason in 1938 in trials 
open before the world. No power on 
earth ever has, or ever can, prevent the 
forming of opposition. That is a perma: 
nent human trait, not merely a modern 
democratic requirement In Soviet social: 
ist society, because. government is the 
common management of the common 
enterprise, opposition is expressed i 


of capitalist democracy. It forms and 
reforms over concrete questions of ad- 
ministration exactly as it did in the den 
ocratic faculty control under which ! 
taught for many years In both situations 
this procedure became necessary and pos 
sible because unity on basic principles 
and objectives had been achieved. 
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To.call the Soviet system “totalitarian- 
ism” is a misuse of words. That term 
belongs to systems in which the state is 
all and the individual nothing but its 
slave, in which one party uses the state 
to exercise all power. In Soviet thinking 
the state, even the “proletarian” state, 
is viewed as essentially undemocratic, 
temporarily necessary and in due time 
tc be replaced by more democratic forms 
of control. In Soviet practice the Com- 
munist Party is not an organization of 
the elite to wield allgpower, but a com- 
fj] pany banded together to help the people 
8 discover how to democratically control 
. every aspect of their common life. 
In the last session of the Supreme 
; BH Soviet several of the Cabinet ministers 
, met a good deal of opposition over the 
.f@ conduct of their departments, first from 
the Chairman of the Budget Commission 
. and then from a number of the deputies. 
Instead of crystallizing into a vote which 
would bring into office an opposition 
party hungry for jobs, Soviet procedure 
resulted in a number of constructive pro- 
posals. If these are not carried out those 
who fail will be removed from office. 

It is true that the right of opposition 
to the basic policy of socialism is not 
recognized, That is not merely because 

¢- the government will not permit it but 
n @ also because the overwhelming majority 






¢ of the people do not want it. That is why | 


t-— the various groups of conspirators in the 
of | Soviet Union who could finally have no 
ve (other policy than the return of capitalism 
of bad to become traitors and seek the aid 
p- fe of Germany. Similarly after our Revolu- 
in tion the Tories did not enjoy the right 
to agitate for the return of the British 
rule, s 

is The question of the right of opposition 
x in the Soviet Union is basically different 


ho ™ {tom what it is in what the Soviet people 
ref call “the new democracies” of. the border 
rem states. There. it is the question of main- 
als taining democratic rights within the 
on @ ftamework of capitalist democracy while 
he striving to prevent the return of anti- 


democratic forces and to rebuild the shat- 









tered economy. The basic question of 
Principle is not the abstract right of 
opposition but the concrete issue of who 
is entitled to it. On this point the Yalta 
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and Potsdam agreements embodied a 
twofold obligation—to give the demo- 
cratic freedoms to the peoples of the 
liberated countries and to prevent the 
return to power of the Nazis and the 
fascists. These obligations do not conflict. 
They are inseparable parts of a demo- 
cratic program. The proven destroyers 
of democracy have no claim to demo- 
cratic rights. The final test for all politi- 





cal procedures in occupied lands is: Do 
they help or prevent the return of anti- 
democratic forces to power? 

The interpretation of Soviet actions in 
occupied countries as undemocratic man- 
euvers for power is quite inadequate. 
The Soviet people and their Western 
neighbors are joined in action by experi- 
ences in which we have no share. To 
the Soviet Union, with an area laid 
waste that would reach from our Atlantic 
seaboard to the Mississippi, with millions 
of its citizens carrying the mark of the 
Nazi heel on their bodies and in their 
souls, the need of security against the 
return of the fascist menace in the border 
states has compulsions we cannot meas- 
ure. To the workers, peasants and demo- 
cratic intellectuals of those states who 
lived in terror and suffered in jail under 
their native dictators before they, too, 
endured the tortures of Nazi occupation, 
it is also a matter of life and liberty. The 
agonies these peoples have endured in 
common, the dangers they together face, 
are for us only the historic record of our 
revolutionary days. And we send them 
notes about the conduct of their elec- 
tions! And they read about Bilbo and all 
of which he is the symbol! 

“The situation looks different in War- 
saw than it did in Washington,” -writes 
one of our correspondents. Warsaw— 
where a translator in our embassy was 
convicted of aiding political assassins to 
escape the country. Poland — where a 


priest was proved to have been involved . 


in political murders and to have in- 





formed they were being committed by the 
security police of the government. To us 
the right of opposition means the right to 
speak, print, organize and vote. In East- 
ern Europe, by longer custom, it means 
also the use of violence and assassination. 
There democratic rights are not bounded 
by Milton’s immortal phrase about the 
competition of ideas in the market place; 
nor by Jefferson’s later rendering of it 
in terms of letting people freely oppose 
our system in ‘confidence that truth 
would win out over error. In Eastern 
Europe today, with fascist reaction plot- 
ting and fighting to return, it is a matter 
of life and death for the democratic 
process and for those who believe in its 
principles. 

Consequently the Soviet refusal to join 
us in notes of protest and demand about 
elections had more behind it than the 
stated ground of unwarranted interfer- 
ence with the rights of independent gov- 
ernments. Surely it is for those who risk 
their lives in behalf of democracy to 
decide whose record makes it dangerous 
to give them the right of opposition. It 
is imperative to make sure that none are 
unjustly treated, but for the future of 
democracy, error on the side of safety 
is less dangerous than the return to 
power of anti-democratic reaction. De- 
mocracy has always survived excesses 
and errors committed in behalf of dem- 
ocratic principles in its turbulent youth- 
ful days. But, as the later record shows, 





those who, while they pay lip service 


to democracy, traffic with those who 
seek its destruction, can bring to the 
democratic movement only the kiss of 
death. 

Surely our record, at home and 
abroad, does not entitle us to charge 
any other government with failure to 
protect democratic rights. After a hun- 
dred and fifty years of the practice of 
democracy we still need Congressional 
. Committees to investigate elections. To 
preach then to the infant and youthful 
democracies of: Eastern Europe about 
free elections, when we never uttered a 
syllable of protest against the repressions 
of the dictators from whom they have re- 
cently won their freedom, is both ridicu- 
lous and hypocritical. In Germany and 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Soviet 
Workers 


Nettle 
(irievances 


The machinery for ad- 
justing disputes — rates 
and conflict commission 
—the right of appeal— 
role of people’s courts 


by John J. Abt 


HE preceding article in this series 

described the comprehensive system 
of Soviet labor legislation and the de- 
tailed provisions which it makes for the 
‘protection of the workers. We saw in 
that article that the trade unions them- 
selves act as the representative of gov- 
ernment in enforcing the labor laws and 
punishing violators. We saw also that 
while guaranteed the right to strike, 
Soviet trade unions seldom exercise this 
right because, among other things, of 
the comprehensive grievance procedure. 
The labor code establishes machinery 
for the adjustment of grievances and the 
settlement of disputes between the work- 
ers and management. This machinery 
is not unlike the grievance procedures 
established under collective bargaining 
agreements in this coustry. 

Initial responsibility for handling the 
grievances of workers is given to the 
group organizer, who corresponds to 
our shop steward. However, the duties 
of group organizers are far more varied 
and exacting than those of shop stewards. 

The group organizer not only services 
the members of his group on the job, 
but assists them in their personal; family 
and home problems as well. It: is his 
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duty periodically to visit the members 
of his group at their homes in order to 
become thoroughly familiar with their 
daily lives and living conditions. He 
makes loans or grants to needy workers 
out of trade union funds available for 
that purpose, assists in solving their 
housing problems, aids them in obtain- 
ing building material for repairs, sees 
that ill workers or members of their 
families are taken care of by the social 
insurance system, helps them find space 
in trade union rest homes for their an- 
nual vacations and even occasionally 
intercedes to smooth over a_ family 
quarrel. 

It is because the group organizer has 
these important responsibilities that, as 
we saw in an earlier article, the mem- 
bership of the group which he services 
is limited to a maximum of twenty 
workers. , 

I had an opportunity to meet with a 
number of group organizers at the great 
Molotov Automobile Plant in Gorky 
and to learn something of their work. 

One of them described the recent case 
of a man who returned to work after 
a serious operation. Unable to resume 
his regular job, the foreman transferred 
him temporarily to lighter work at a 
lower wage. The group organizer in- 
terceded to rectify this violation of the 
labor law, and saw. to it that the worker 
received his former average hourly 
earnings until he was able to return to 
his old job. 

In another case, a worker complained 
that he was not receiving enough parts 
to permit him to produce at maximum 
efficiency. Through the intervention of 
group organizers, the bottleneck in the 


An apprentice learns to operate the lathe at the Uritsky Shipyards in Astrakhan 
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parts department was removed. In a 
third case, a worker, who, through no 
fault of his own, had been unable to 
produce his daily norm, had been paid 
less than his base rate. Upon complaint 
by the group organizer, payment of the 
difference was secured. 

The group organizers of the Molotov 
piant give attention to the social and 
cultural needs of their group as well. 
They organize frequent visits to the 
theater and cinemas, arranging trans. 
portation and: securing free or reduced 
rate tickets from the union’s cultural 
committee. They also assist in organiz. 
ing dramatic, choral and other cultural 
groups among their members. | 

- They give particular attention to th 
problems of workers who are ill. They 
told me about the truck driver, Karivy, 
who was taken sick. His group organizer 
arranged to supply him with hot meals 
at home and gave him a substantial 
donation out of trade union funds. Two 
other workers had just been sent to 
sanitariums on the recommendation of 
their group organizers. 
























































Like trade unionists throughout the eve 
Soviet Union, the group organizers of MH pea 
the Molotov plant were busy with the § bef 
problems arising in the aftermath of & of 
the war—the protection of the rights of Many 
returning veterans, and care for the MH of : 
families and orphans of those who will § pro 
never return. A full description of these § ind: 
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A street in a new town in the suburbs of Moscow built as part of the plan to solve the housing 
problem left by the war. Decorations on the houses are based on the folk art of the country 


Hus far, we have spoken in terms of 
‘Tiel outlines of policy. But how- 
ever realistic Soviet planning may ap- 
pear in view of its undoubted success 
before and during the war, the hurdle 
of reconversion had to be taken before 
any quantity of consumer goods, or even 
of non-military durable goods, could be 
produced. The extent of.the problem is 
indicated by the fact that output of con- 
sumer goods in wartime was reduced, 
proportionately, far lower than in the 
U.S. or probably any other country. 
Thus, while hosiery output in 1950 is 
scheduled at 30 per cent over the 1938 
figure, that will represent seven times 
the output in 1945. On the subject of 
reconversion, the Fourth Five-Year Plan 
set the following program: 

“To complete the post-war reconver- 
sion of the national economy in 1946 and 
to utilize the productive plant of the war 
industries for the purpose of increasing 
the economic power of the Soviet 
Union.” 

Let us follow Soviet reconversion 
chronologically. It began in March, 1945, 
two months before the German surren- 
der, when it was obvious that victory 
Was around the corner and further war 
Production would be necessary only on 
a limited scale. During that month, 
shops in certain artillery plants were re- 
modelled to manufacture oil-well pumps 
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and coal-mining equipment. In the field 
of consumer goods, March saw the hold- 
ing of the first fashion show since the 
war, for during the previous years there 


could have been no activity as purpose- 
less—or tactless. During the same month 
a meeting of the Central Council of 
Trade Unions placed emphasis on im- 
proving the workers’ conditions, where- 
as at previous wartime sessions that had 
always been secondary to boosting arms 
output. The government’s plan -for agri- 
culture, also announced in March, indi- 
cated in its figures an easing of the 
farmer’s burden of physical labor. 
Whereas 16,000,000 more acres of land 
in liberated areas were to be put back 
in cultivation, Machine and Tractor Sta- 
tions were to serve 50,000,000 more acres 
than before, so that large areas sown 
and reaped by hand in 1944 would again 
have mechanical aids. This in its turn 
was made possible by the manufacture 
of spare parts for tractors and the assign- 
ment of additional fuel to civilian use. 

In April, 1945, it was announced that 
auto ‘manufacture would begin imme- 
diately at a tank plant. New models of 
passenger aircraft were demonstrated at 
the Moscow airport. It was announced 
that five times as much tobacco would 
be grown in 1945 as in 1944. Antici- 
pating a vast increase in consumer goods: 
cutput by enterprises under a variety of 
jurisdictions, legislation was adopted re- 
quiring the proper packaging and grade 
labeling of such products. 

In June, the government ordered 
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Reconversion of Soviet industry to peacetime needs began two 

months before the end of the war, when it was obvioys that victory 

was near. War plants limited production of weapons and began 

to make consumer goods. As a result, general commodities like 

these gleaming dishes and shining pots are now appearing in 

Soviet stores in ever greater numbers. An aircraft factory produces 
the kitchen utensils shown 


heavy industry to establish workshops at 
every plant to utilize by-products and 
scrap for the manufacture of consumers’ 
goods. During the same month the gov- 
ernment of the Russian Republic decided 
to establish a special Ministry of Hous- 
ing Construction, indicating that this 
was immediately to become a major in- 
dustry. By the end of the year 12,000 
of the 20,000 workers in the construction 
trades at Magnitogorsk, formerly en- 
gaged in plant expansion, were working 
at house building. Other Republics fol- 
lowed suit. 

First steps to meet the bottomless need 
for manpower in civilian industry were 
also taken in June, 1945, with the legis- 
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More clothing and public services. Below, left, a 
girl tries on a new hat in a Moscow store. The ad- 
vertisement on the truck tells the public that they 
can now have complete dinners, ready to serve, de- 





lation of the Soviet “GI Bill of Rights.” 
The first clause announced the demobili- 
zation of the thirteen oldest age classes, 
in service. Each veteran was to get a 
complete set of clothing and footwear— 
far more important than cash—but he 
was also to get mustering-out pay 
amounting to a year’s pay for each year 
in service. Non-coms, officers and enlisted 
men in Guards units, getting higher 
rates of pay, got lower rates of muster- 
ing-out pay, although the actual cash 
involved was higher. Clause .Seven- was 
the most important, guaranteeing “em- 
ployment for those demobilized not later 
than one month after their arrival at 
their places of residence, taking into con- 


_ pension, sick-pay, vacation priority a 


livered to their homes 
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sideration their experience and specialiifffe eigh 
acquired in the Red Army, but not giv@ith pay 
positions lower than those they heuarante 
before they, joiried the Army, and alist few 
to ensure housing and fuel for thigfhour 
demobilized.” Later rulings on this laftdustrie 
provided that persons who had voluifftorganiz 
teered for the services were entitled asis anc 
the same jobs they had held befogfnable 
entering, if they so desired. Service @Phat the 
the forces was added to one’s job S@Mmis was 
jority or over-all work-record as Sovitductior 
an ma 








many other benefits reward  senionilffing of 

The beginning of demobilization a Althoy 
cut-backs in war orders’ made poss! ficult, 
the restoration, also in June, 1945, #ame m« 
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Special shops of the Krasny 
Proletary Machine Tool Works 
make consumer goods from 
scrap metal. . Spoons are 
among the items made 


The plan for increasing general consumer 
goods extends to the new regions of the 
Soviet Union as well. The bicycles are pro- 
duced in a restored factory of Lvov, in the 


Western Ukraine 


¢ eight-hour workday and _ vacations 
ith pay. Wartime: take-home pay was 
uaranteed to all workers during the. 
ist few months after the return to the 
@ hour week, during which time most 
dustries seem to have been able to 
‘organize production on a peacetime 
asis and work out scales adequate to 
nable workers to earn approximately 
hat they did in wartime. Even where 
his was not the case, tax and price 
tductions and ration increases, more 
an made good the loss by the begin- 
meng of 1946, 

Although living conditions continued 
ficult, constimer goods gradually be- 
‘me more plentiful and public services 
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more extensive. That these trends would 
continue was indicated by such an- 
nouncements as that by the Ministry of 
Light Industry that output of footwear 
in 1946 would be 50 per cent larger 
than in 1945, underwear 30 per cent, 
and socks and stockings almost double. 
Stockings would be made “in nine fash- 
ionable shades.” Ties, suspenders, hand- 
bags, suitcases, briefcases and belts would 
again be manufactured in quantity, as 
well as curtain material and lace. 

Men were released from the services 
as rapidly as possible. The first demobili- 
zation, already mentioned, took place the 
month after V-E Day. The second, in 
September, 1945, a month after the So- 


viet blitz through Manchuria, released 
all soldiers down to 32 years of age, and 
all below that age who had a high school 
education, who had been teachers, who 
had been wounded, who had been in the 
service since 1938 or longer, and all 
women in the forces. March, 1946, saw 
the third demobilization order, releasing 
men from 26 to 31. The fourth order, 
issued October 22, foresaw the reduction 
of Soviet occupation forces from 60 divi- 
sions to 40 by the close of 1946. 

The plans for reconversion were trans- 
formed into action’ with commendable 
speed. During the last quarter of 1945, 
Soviet aircraft factories made 2,000,000 
clinical thermometers. They also made 
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an equal number of spoons, 4,000,000 
pieces of dishware, 30,000 meat-grinders, 
the same number of children’s sleighs, 
25,000 bicycles, 40,000 metal bedsteads, 
an equal number of door-locks, 25,000 
tea and coffee pots, and 20,000 primus 
stoves for housewives in cities that still 
lack gas. The factory which grew out 
of a little bedstead works to make 15,000 
speedy YAK fighter planes, had gone to 
work on a new assignment—100,000 bi- 
cycles per year. The tank industry was 
being converted in its entirety into the 
Ministry of Transport Equipment. One 
huge plant makes nothing but railway 
passenger cars. Others will make 250,000 
freight cars in five years, chiefly at an 
immense plant in the Urals originally 
designed for this purpose, and served by 
a huge steel mill built to supply it. 

As this is written, overall data on the 
plan to complete reconversion in 1946 
is not yet available. But there are numer- 
ous indications that very rapid progress 
has been made in this direction. 

The railroads carried 47 per cent more 
cotton in the first half of 1946 than in 
the same period of 1945. This means 
that huge acreages in Central Asia and 
the Caucasus that had been converted 
to grain production in wartime to avoid 
rail hauls had now again been planted 
to cotton, with a sharp increase in crop. 
In a country where housing means wood, 
above all, the fact that timber shipments 
rose 31 per cent over the first half of 
1945 was also. very encouraging. Prog- 
ress in basic industry is shown by in- 
creases in rail shipments of 21 per cent 
in coal, 17 per cent in iron and steel and 
1] per cent in ores. 

The extent of Soviet reconversion— 
and hopes for peace—is indicated by the 
following observation by Gordon Schaf- 
fer, correspondent for Reynolds’ News, 
reported last July: 

“In the factories. the speed of switch- 
over is astounding. They are turning out 
new machine-tools to equip new fac- 
tories for peace production. Postwar So- 
viet cars and trolley-buses are in Moscow 
streets. Refrigerators, gas stoves, electric 
fires, aluminum pots and pans are in the 
shops. In almost every case you find that 
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The consumer goods that bring the most joy to housewives are these kitchen gas ranges now 
appearing in greater numbers. Moscow's gas supply has been vastly increased with the recent 
completion of the pipeline that brings the fuel from the far-off gas fields of Saratov 


the plans for the postwar production of 
these goods were made in 1942-43 when 
the Germans were still occupying vast 
areas of the country. (My emphasis— 
W. M.) 

“There is still scarcity, and prices are 
high. But everyone regards the present 
trickle of goods as a sign of better days 
ahead. 

“That is the second most striking fea- 

, ture—the utter confidence of everybody. 
No one doubts that the new Five-Year 
Plan will be fulfilled.” 

That last note—and obviously it is of 
utmost importance—is struck in the re- 
ports of all American observers as well. 
Typical of the comments of those with 
long periods of residence to give matur- 
ity to their judgments is this from a 
dispatch by Henry Shapiro, long-time 
Moscow correspondent of the UP. 


“The difference between the Soviet 
Union and other war-ravaged areas ap- 
pears to be that Russia has the structural 
organization, the plans and: the resources 
for eventual marked improvement in the 
standard of living. 

“The hopes of the average citizen are 
bright and are justified by the slow but 
steady improvement which has already 
taken place since the war ended.” 

Of key importance is the fact that 
reconversion and_ reconstruction are 
being planned and executed not only 
from the top down, but by the individual 
and his community. Housing particularly 


—and this is true in urban as well as, 


rural areas—is being put up by the 
people who are going to live in the fin 
ished structures. Every veteran is entitle? 
to free timber and a loan of up to 


(Continued on page 32) 
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People’s 
Artist 


by Alla Tarasova’ 


L; is pleasant to think that I am writing 
this article for the American reader. Per- 
haps it may be read by someone who saw 
me on the stage in 1924 when the Moscow 
Art Theater was touring America. It seems 
so long ago and yet I have a very clear 
memory of American hospitality and of the 
cordial American people. 

I cannot write about myself without at the 
same time writing about the Moscow Art 
Theater, for it is with this theater that I 
have spent my entire creative life. And if 


I write of the Art Theater from the outset. 


of my work with it, that is from 1918 to 
the present day, I must also write of the 
great events that took place in the Russian 
theater under the influence of the Soviet 
system. : 

When I finished high school in Kiev, in 
1914, and came to Moscow, I was very 
keenly aware that there was no other life 
for me except in the theater, that my most 
passionate desire, my love and my life 
were inseparably bound up with it. This 
was not an abstrd@& dream. When the Mos- 
cow Art Theater visited Kiev, in 1912, it 
had made an unforgettable impression on 
me. At that time it was the most progréssive 
and advanced theatrical collective, wor- 
shipped by the Russian youth. All the ideals 
of my youth were embodied in it. 

I took a competitive examination in Mos- 
cow and was accepted in the theater 
school. My first appearance on the stage of 
the Art Theater was in 1918 as the Boyar’s 
daughter in Alexei Tolstoy’s tragedy, Tsar 
Feodor Ivanovich. Four years following 
my debut I spent in training and then, from 
1922 to 1924, when I went abroad with the 
theater, I played in a repertoire of Russian 
classics, 

Young and inexperienced as I was, I had 


to play roles as different as the quiet, mel-. 


ancholy Sonia of Chekhov’s Uncle Vanya, 
the turbulent Grushenka from the adapt- 
ation of Dostoyevsky’s The Brethers Kara- 
mazov, the school girl, Anya, in Chekhov’s 
Cherry Orchard and Nastya, in Gorky’s 
Lower Depths. 

_This was the real beginning of my stage 
life throughout which I have always had 
the encouragement and aid of the State. I 
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am speaking now of the material and moral 
opportunities that the Soviet system opens 
to art and that have been so conducive to 
progress in the art both of the theater and 
of the actors themselves. 

In the Soviet Union the theater is af- 
forded as much importance as affairs of 
state. Each Soviet theater has a sound ma- 
terial basis guaranteed by the State and in- 
dependent of the box office receipts and 
the success of its plays. The government, 
which assumes responsibility for the en- 
couragement and development of art, makes 





the destinies of those who create this art 
its own concern. At the same time, each 
theater is held up to a high standard and 
must prove itself worthy of this “support 
and become, as far as possible, self-support- 
ing. It is as though the State ‘had said to the 
theater people: “Here are your premises, 
here are funds for production and guaran- 
teed wages. Work, create things that people 
need, and they will reward you according 
to your services.” 

And that is the way it has turned out; the 
Soviet people acknowledge our services with 
the highest awards. Like the heroes who de- 
fended our country, we are presented with 
the highest decorations; outstanding achieve- 
ments in art are acknowledged with the 
Stalin prize, the highest award of all. We 
are elected by our countrymen to the 
Soviet parliament where they entrust us 
to represent their interests in central and 
local organs of administration. 

A few years ago I was elected Deputy 
to the Moscow City Soviet by the workers 
of a factory in the Kirov district of the 
capital. I have continued in this post till 
now. A group of well-known actors is work- 
ing with me—we form what is called the 
Cultural Committee of the Moscow Soviet. 
One of our duties is to look into the work 
of theaters and give them the aid they 
need. We also help to supply the needs 
of our electors as regards theaters, by ar- 
ranging concerts for them, collective visits 
to the theater and so on. The late Ivan 
Moskvin was a splendid —— of an 
actor who participated in the life of the 
State. For several years he was a Deputy 


. 


to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. I 
could see how he worked, I know how 
much he did for people and how closeiy he 
was in touch with his electors, both through 
personal interviews and by constant cor- 
respondence with them. 

I find that close contact with people helps 
me in my efforts to interpret character on 
the stage and gives me the opportunity ot 
observing for myself the process of growth 
and change that takes place year by year 
in the Soviet people. 

I have often played to audiences com- 
posed entirely of workers or of farmers. 
And in every case I have felt convinced of 
the immense growth that has taken place 
in the cultural level of our people. -I felt 
that I was playing to sensitive, responsive 
audiences for whom good theatrical art had 
great attraction. Letters that I receive from 
distant parts of the country tell me of stu- 
pendous changes in the Soviet people. 

I remember once after a radio broadcast 
of Anna Karenina, a group of Donbas 
workers phoned to thank me for the plea- 
sure that the play had given them. I re- 
ceived a great many letters after the show- 
ing of the film based on Guilty Without 
Guilt by that remarkable playweight Alex- 
ander Ostrovsky. In that picture I play the 
part of a pre-revolutionary actress, who has 
a tragic and lonely life. One of the letters 
said, “Our dear actress of the people, we 
love you so much that you can never be 
lonely!” 

It is natural that when you act for an 
audience as sensitive as this you are always 
conscious of the immense responsibility of 
what you are doing. For example, in war- 
time I often acted for the Red Army men. 
And on each occasion before | left for the 
front I felt deep anxiety as to whether I 
had prepared my roles thoroughly enough. 
I knew what those performances at the 
front were like. They usually took place in 
some half-ruined shed or on a hastily im- 
provised stage in a dugout. Or they might 
take the form of a concert on a truck with 
the audience ranged around us on the 
grass or the snow. Sometimes these. people 
had just returned from battle, or were 
about to go into action. What could we 
give them? Where could we find words 
that they needed? 

I made it a rule always to take all my 
best. stage costumes with me so that my 
audience might see me just as I played at 
the Art Theater. 

Close contact with people, wide social 
activity, diversity of activities—all these 
things contribute to an actor’s spiritual en- 
richment, to the enlargement of his crea- 
tive range and make his work widely 
faceted and deep. 

In my roles from the Russian classics 
and contemporary Soviet plays I like best 
to portray the type of Russian woman who 
despite intolerable suffering has retained 
her genuine love of humanity and her 
striving for justice and truth. 

In my task of building up the desired 
image, I try to avoid absorption in petty 
details, in unimportant domestic traits. I 
do not aim at genre painting but at a 
faithful portrait of my heroine, in an ef- 
fort to attain the utmost completeness and 
synthesis. 

As Anna Karenina, my first tragic role, I 

(Continued on page 29) 
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All the Data, Easily Accessible 
by ALBERT RHYS WILLIAMS 


A Guive To THE Soviet Union, by Wil- 
liam Mandel. Published by The Dial 
Press, New York, 1946. 511 pp. $5.00. 


HIS is a long overdue book. 

There has been, since the war, a 
goodly spate of books about the Soviet 
Union. They range from impressions of 
journalists and travelogues of short-stay visi- 
tors, to solid works by long-time students 
of Soviet affairs. Some are highly il- 
luminating, but for the most part they 
deal with only a few aspects of Soviet life 
_and institutions. 

No volyme covering every aspect has 
been forthcoming for almost a decade. 
Hence a great need for a comprehensive 
up-to-date work of reference presenting all 
the data in easily accessible form. This is 
what this book under its unassuming title, 
A Guide to the Soviet Union, essays to do. 
And it does it well. 

After a survey of the sixteen Soviet Re- 
publics, the author telescopes a thousand 
years of Russian history into six pages. 
Then starting with the advent of Lenin, 
he gives a fairly complete account of the 
Revolution—its ups and downs, its suc- 
cesses and failures—right down to the last 
half of 1946. 

There follows a year-by-year, country-by- 
country recital of Soviet, relations with 
other powers, including i Vatican, that 
dispels many hazy notions. Were the 
Soviet delegates stubbornly unyielding at 
San Francisco? Alongside five main points 
which they won are listed ten on which 
they capitulated for the sake of unity. Was 
the nationhood of Byelo-Russia invented 
for the purpose of securing an additional 
seat in the United Nations? The book 
quotes a 1921 speech of Stalin in which he 
scores the Russians themselves for ignoring 


the Byelo-Russians and demands _ their 
recognition as a distinct nationality. 
After an account of Soviet cultural 


achievements. it passes to the economic 
bases on which they rest. It shows the 
role of Planning in charting the nation’s 
activities. The vast system of social se- 
curity—a prime factor in giving the 
Soviets “the lowest rate of mental illness 
in the world.” The role of the twenty-five 
millions in labor unions in lifting the out- 
put of industries twelvefold over that of 
1913. Then the war and the destruction 
of a third of the mills, mines and _ fac- 
tories. And now the gruelling but rapid 
tempo of reconstruction as the peace-time 
plan redirects the energies of the people 
to its new high goals. 

What is the force behind this vast enter- 
prise? What is it that holds the whole 
apparatus together and keeps it going? The 
answer to that is in the last section. 

Whatever the author’s convictions he 
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does not impose them on others. In his 
role of guide to the Soviet Union he points 
out the facts, But with a minimum of com- 
mentary he lets the facts speak for them- 
selves. Often they speak very eloquently. 

Here are a few taken at random from 
the section Not by Bread Alone — 79 
symphony orchestras . . . 173 theaters and 
one fourth the output of films for children 
exclusively . . . printing of books in 111 
Soviet languages . . . since the Revolution 
117,000,000 copies of the five leading Rus- 
sian authors, in this order of popularity: 
Gorky, Pushkin, Tolstoy, Chekhov, Sho- 
lokhov . . . in the same period 36,000,- 
000 copies of books of 201 American au- 
thors: Jack London, Mark Twain, Upton 
Sinclair the top favorites . . . an output of 
2,192,200 balalaikas in one year ... 30, 
000,000 visitors to the museums and art 
galleries . . . rural doctors higher paid 
than their urban colleagues because their 
jobs are tougher . . . 100,000 amateur art 
and theater groups on the farms and in 
the factories. 

In almost any section of the book one 
gathers like evidence of Soviet achieve- 
ments. Unfortunately, as Stalin once told 
a group of writers, “the truth about the 
Soviet Union cannot be all sweet like candy 
or polished and shiny like a Tula samovar.” 

Alongside the glowing facts, Mandel 
realistically sets down mary cold and 
dismal ones. They range from simple ones 
like “Soviet recordings are of poor quality,” 


to such grim ones as “millions still living 
in cellars, dugouts, the fuselages of wrecked 
planes.” 

To put things in the right perspective 
he makes constant comparisons with 
America. He states that the Soviets have 
“the largest medical staff in the world” 
and “more children in school than in any 
other country.” He might have let it go 
at that, but adds that in ratio to population 
the number of teachers and doctors is 
higher in America. On the same per capita 
basis the output of leather is a third of 
America’s, cotton textiles a fourth, paper 
a tenth. “The prices of all necessities, ex- 
cept shelter, are much. higher than else- 
where.” 

Almost every statement is buttressed by 
a mass of pertinent facts, dates and figures, 
with a passion for statistics, that rivals the 
Russians and in places almost overwhelms 
the reader. As this is not a book of 
opinions or impressions but of facts, Mandel 
might well ask “What more rightful place 
for statistics than in a book of facts?” And 
for every one that appears in the book 
there must be hundreds left out. What 
remain are relevant to the point he is mak- 
ing. It is rather startling to read his figures 
on the clergy—20,000 priests over against 
“40,000 ministers of other faiths which ap- 
pear to be in a better position than before 
the Revolution.” Doubtless Mandel could 


_ produce the proof thereof. 


A zealot for accuracy, he spares no pains 
in his research, in checking and rechecking 
his sources. In his book he devotes nine 
pages to listing them. One can turn to any 
of the myriad facts, dates, statistics, confi- 
‘dent that they are as correct as it is human- 
ly possible to make them. 

\This book is too big to be taken at one 
dose. 

It is an up-to-date, extensive and au- 
thoritative record of facts, conditions and 
trends in the Soviet Union. Five dollars is 
a lot of money to pay for a book, but one 
gets a lot of book for the money. 


The Key to Peace in the Far-East 
by ISRAEL EPSTEIN 


THUNDER Out oF Cuina by Theodore H. 
White and Annalee Jacoby. Published 
by William Sloane Associates, New York, 
1946. 347 pp. $3.00. ¥“ 


HE success of Theodore White and 

Annalee Jacoby’s Thunder Out of 
China has been quite phenomenal. It is 
very seldom that a serious analysis of a 
subject generally considered so remote as 
Far Eastern policy is published in half a 
million copies. Even more rarely is. it 
taken up by such organizations as the Book. 
of-the-Month Club. Although one cannot 
agree with the authors on every detail, or 
with their viewpoint on every secondary 
event, their reporting of the basic facts .of 
the situation in China ‘is conscientiously 
thorough and based on true sympathy for 
the people of that great and suffering coun- 
try. So is their anxiety for peace and human 
bettermem. These things make the work 
stand out from much that is seen in the 


press and found between book covers today. 

Those who are concerned with coopera- 
tion instead of conflict between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, the key issue 
in the, immediate future of our world, 
will be grateful that so many Americans 
are reading Thunder Out of China. Its 
effect will probably be all the greater be- 
cause the authors themselves are representa- 
tive, irttelligent young Americans. As such, 
they share many of the vague and general 
anti-Soviet prejudices that the peopie of this 
country are fed with their morning news 
papers. But as such, they also believe what 
their own eyes and experience have told 
them above all else. They have been to 
China and moved around there enough to 
look below surfaces. They have also seen 
war, and want no more of it. Above all, 
they are afraid of a war in which America 
will be on the wrong side—against the 
wishes and aspirations of peoples who stand 
today where America stood in 1776. 
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In view of the slanders that are being 


so widely spread, readers of this magazine 


will be particularly interested in what Mr. 
White and Mrs. Jacoby have to say on 
present Soviet policy toward China. Is 
that policy inimical to the Chinese people 
or the interests of the American people? 

The first fact the authors, establish ‘is 
that the USSR does not try to dictate to 
the Chinese what their form of government 
is to be. From the early 1930's, they say, 
Russia “wanted a strong China to balance 
Japan. .. . Russia was the first of the great 
powers to come to China’s aid; while 
America sent scrap iron and oil to Japan, 
Russia was sending gasoline and planes 
to China. Russian aid to the government 
of China from 1937 to 1939, exclusive of 
an expeditionary air force that fought for 
Chiang Kai-shek in Central China, came 
to a credit total of $250,000,000. U. S. 
American aid to China at the same time 
amounted to one-fifth as much.” This was 
of course before Pearl Harbor, but if all 
democratic countries had had the same 
concern for China’s fight at that early 
date, there might have been no Pearl Har- 
bor. 

The second fact is that Russia did not 
seek any: guarantees in return for this aid 
other than its effective use against aggres- 
sion. The help was given when the Chinese 
had composed their own differences. It ta- 
pered off when Russia was herself attacked, 
and when Chiang Kai-shek again began 
to think more of civil war than of the 
war against Japan. Russia did not put 
herself in the position of helping Chiang’s 
civil war. But neither did she interfere 
on the side of the Chinese Communists, 
with whom she of course sympathized. 
Her views might be expressed in her press, 
but she regarded the affairs of the Chinese 
people as something for themselves to 
settle. And her 1945 treaty with China was 
again concerned with the common interests 
of the two nations. 

With regard to the internal situation 
in China, the book tells us that Chiang 
Kai-shek stands for reaction and privilege. 
The opposition to him, which includes 
everything from center to left, stands for 
a square deal to the peasants, working peo- 
ple, and small’ business—perhaps 95 per 
cent of the population. The sufferings of 
the ordinary Chinese are affectingly de- 
scribed. The authors relate with bitter 
regret how General Stilwell’s forward- 
looking policy was reversed, and how 
1945 “the year of great promise” ended in 
frustration. Mistakenly supposing that sup- 
port for Chiang Kai-shek against his own 
people was a barrier to “Russian influence,” 
American diplomats from the egregious 
Hurley to the moderate Marshall helped 
him with arms and money, despite all his 
broken promises. 

“In the eyes of millions of Chinese,” say 
Theodore White and Annalee Jacoby, “the 
civil war was made in America.” 

As a result, “Asia régards America as 


the last great bastion of reaction.” The - 


recent anti-American student demonstra- 
tions in China give proof to their point. 
Similar manifestations in the past have 
always been directed at aggressors, and en- 
joyed American sympathy. 

What do the writers recommend as “the 
only practicable policy” to preserve the 
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OUR REVIEWERS 


ALBERT RHYS WILLIAMS 
writer and lecturer lived for 
many years in the Soviet Union. 

e most recent of his many 
books is The Russians, The 
Land, The People and Why 
They Fight. 


ISRAEL EPSTEIN covered the 
eight-year war in China for the 
United Press, the New York 
Times and Time. He is work- 
ing on a book on China. 


RICHARD E. LAUTERBACH 
has just published Through 
Russia’s Back Door. He also 


wrote These Are the Russians. 


ISIDOR SCHNEIDER, our 
former literary editor is back 
with us again, we are happy to 
announce, as Book Review Edi- 
tor. His new novel, The Judas 
Time is being published in 
March. 











friendship of the Chinese people for 
America, and dispel new war clouds in the 
Far East? 

Their answer is that. America should en- 
courage “a multi-party government in China 





that will be a vehicle for the changes the 


land needs. . . . To re-establish our non- 
partisan status, American intervention must 
cease and American troops must be with- 
drawn. The encouragement of such a multi- 
party government depends above all on 
a prior understanding between the Soviet 
Union and the United States of America. 

“We must come to an agreement with 
Russia either by direct negotiation or by a 
conference that includes, along with us, the 
two great parties of China. First we must 
make clear to the Russians that what we 
want is a China in which the friends of 


‘ Russia will have as large and free a voice 


as the friends of America.” The authors 
further ask that, if civil war continues, it 
be isolated completely, with an absolute 
embargo on all supplies or aid feeding it 
from the outside. 

With regard to the prior American-So- 
viet understanding that Theodore White 
and Annalee Jacoby call for, one ngay point 
out that such an agreement already exists 
—in the decisions of the Moscow Confer- 
ence of Foreign Ministers, held in 1945. 
That agreement covers the case, and still 
awaits implementation. . 

But no corrections are needed to the 
authors’ statement that “a mutual under- 
standing between Russia and the U.S.A. 
is only the first step in an American polic 
to peace.” . 


Strange and Dangerous Mixture 
by RICHARD E. LAUTERBACH 


East OF THE IRoN Curtain by William Van 
Narvig. Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago, 1946. $3.00. 361 pp. 


CCORDING to the jacket of this book, 

which is wrapped in a red paper 
replica of an “iron curtain,” Mr. Van 
Narvig was born in Russia of British- 
German parentage; his father was an Im- 
perial Court “employee in St. Petersburg; 
he grew up “mingling freely with the Rus- 
sian masses” to serve as an officer in the 
tsarist army in World War I; wounded, 
he came to America and returned to Russia 
in 1917 where he “had a number of personal 
meetings with Lenin.” 

Despite his anti-Soviet views, the author 
“has revisited Russia on numerous occasions 
since then, the last such visit being in 
1944.” What, to me, makes this whole 
biography so interesting is this visit to 
Russia in 1944; I was in Russia that year 
and have never been able to find any Ameri- 
can or Russian who met or heard of Mr. 
Van Narvig being there. He told an editor 
of Liberty Magazine (to which he con- 
tributed intimate tales of the Soviet great) 
that he had gone to Russia in wartime on 
the personal invitation and as the personal 
guest of. Leningrad Party Secretary Andrei 
Zhdanov. This is such a good story that 
Mr. Van Narvig does not mention it in 
his book; nor does he specifically mention 
anything about his 1944 trip. Perhaps this 
is the kind of tact the author learned while 
working for G-2 and the War Department's 
Military Intelligence Division. 

The book itself is ill-conceived, badly 


documented, full of surprise at the obvious 
and lack of surprise at unsupported state- 
ments and theories. Mr..Van Narvig reveals, 
for example, that both Stalin and Zhdanov 
are “convinced Communists;” that Stalin 
and the former Patriarch, Sergei, are exact- 
ly the same height; that Marshal Zhukov’s 
shift from Berlin was due to American 
newspaper stories suggesting he might be 
Stalin’s successor; that Russian women bathe 
nude in public; that the road in Moscow 
along which Politburo members pass daily 
is “at all times guarded by more than 4,000 
NKVD agents;” that UNRRA supplies 
(called “American relief supplies”) in Yugo- 
slavia, Poland, and Czechoslovakia are 
allotted to party liners exclusively; and that 
Mr. Van Narvig’s good friend, Zhdanov, 
has actually succeeded Stalin as General Sec- 
retary of the CPSU. This strange and 
dangerous mixture of fact, fun, fiction and 
fantasy is forged into this iron curtain 
which rises on an angled, distorted presenta- 
tion of the church, concentration camps, 
black markets, the press, the Party, Soviet 
Foreign Policy and the Russian people. 
There is nothing subtle about this book. 
A sledgehammer was used in pounding its 
own iron curtain into its mis-shape. Van 
Narvig doesn’t have much’ use for anything 
Russian, not even the people. He doesn’t 
like the Russian occupation (sic) of Finland 
where Zhdanov, his pal, is “virtual boss.” 
Without necessarily being nearer to Russia 
than the New York Public Library, he has 


’ fallen for some of the choicest recent anti- 


Soviet fictions in the American press, in- 
cluding the one about Soviet General 
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Shtykov (p. 295) ordering General Hodge’s 
car out of the garage in Seoul, Korea, and 
Russian rockets raining over Sweden (p. 
358). The Seoul car story was later off- 
cially: and unofficially denied and exposed 
as a made-up tale; and a few weeks after 
the sensational stories from Sweden, Lon- 
don reported -that Swedish scientists ad- 
mitted the “rockets” were actually a meteor- 
ite shower But Mr. Van Narvig reads 
the sensations, and conveniently overlooks 
the corrections. 

As far as the author is concerned Shcher- 
bakov (dead over a year) is still alive and 
“boss of the Moscow Party machine” with 
a bright future. Mr. Van Narvig did 
have the Russians all set to control the 
3altic with a huge air base on the Danish 
island of Bornholm. Now a gracious foot- 
note explains that “with the Russian evacua- 
tion of Bornholm, this air base has been 
transferred to the island of Ruegen in the 
Russian occupation zone of Germany.” 

Mr. Van Narvig is not, however, a 
loose gossip without a blueprint, a con- 
structive blueprint, for the future. What do 
you do with a menace like Russia which 
demands room for its general’s cars, has 
men a year dead running cities like Moscow. 
builds air bases on other people’s islands 
and then deserts them, breaks treaties in 
China by supporting the Chinese Com- 
munists and fires rockets into Sweden when 
it has thousands of waste miles in Siberia? 
The thing to do with this obviously berserk 
country is to abandon the UNO (long 
since called UN) “in favor of a cohesive 
union of peace-loving nations, with the 


United 
ment... 
Well, why not? Of course we might, 
says Mr. Van Narvig, have a bit of 
trouble bringing the Moslems into line, 
but if we demonstrated we really mean 
“business,” they'd play along. This coalition 
would, of course, depend on American 
economic help, says Mr. Van Narvig, and 
“some people in the United States probably 


States 


” 


spearheading the move- 


would be uneasy about the great expendi- ° 


ture involved.” Not Mr. Van Narvig. He 
appeals to us to look at it “sensibly, casting 
aside narrow nationalistic prejudices.” 

In the face of all this, Mr. Van Narvig 
predicts Russia would not go to war, the 
Party’s prestige at home would drop, and 
the Russian people would yearn for outside 
friendship. “In time, they might even do 
something about it.” Ah, a counter-revolu- 
tion! The gimmick is out of the bag. And, 
as a final note, Mr. Van Narvig warns 
we haven’t much time to do all this, 
either. The Communist international has 
already forced President de Gaulle of 
France out of office and there's no telling 
what they will do next. 

One doesn’t have to read the first page 
of this book to understand the author’s 
viewpoint. His end page maps make it 
abundantly clear that he considers Eastern 
Europe, part of Sinkiang, all Manchuria, 
Inner and Outer Mongolia and Finland as 
new Russian “colonies.” It’s nice to have 
the viewpoint in colors ahead of time. It’s 
easigr on the eyes that way. Eugene Lyons, 
move over. Heil Van Narvig!—or what. 
ever your real name is. 


Brief Reviews of Recent Books 
by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


Tue MEETING oF East AND West by F. S. C. 
Northrop. Macmillan, New York. $6.00. 


HIS pretentious work is making a stir 

because it proposes a philosophic way 
out of the dilemmas of the contemporary 
world. It is Professor Northrop’s conten- 
tion that ideas determine material con- 
ditions, not the other way round; that world 
instability is due to a conflict of ideas, or 
ideologies; that what we are going through 
is a contemporary phase of the historic con- 
flict between East and West; that this phase 
must and can be resolved; and that there 
are sufficient existing links, particularly in 
the cultures of East and West, to indicate 
that the conflict can be resolved. 

Thus the real conflicts that trouble man- 
kind, conflicts of power groups, of eco- 
nomic interests, of classes, of Empires and 
colonial peoples are fogged out into mystical 
geographical conflicts. Incidentally Slav 
Europe is located, by the logic of prejudice, 
in the East. 

Professor Northrop bolsters his presenta- 
tion with elaborate references. For his 
Russian chapter alone he lists nineteen. He 
appears to have absorbed their contents 
by copying down the titles. Seldom have 
I seen so many factual errors in a work 
of presumptive scholarship. To give an ex- 
ample from the opening paragraph: “In 
this sealed baggage car the German military 
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officials had placed two Russian refugees 
whose business it was to give to the creak- 
ing Russian military offensive a final dis- 
ruptive push from within. These two 
humble servants of the Imperial German 
staff accomplished their mission all too well. 
Their names were Lenin and Trotsky.” 
Somebody should tell Prof. Northrop that 
he is not only repeating a libel, but is 
adding new errors; that Lenin had more 
than one fellow passenger on the car that 
brought him into Russia but they did not 
include Trotsky, who arrived by ship from 
Canada, a month later. 


Dinner aT THE Wuite House by Louis 
Adamic, Harpers, New York. $2.50. 


N a previous book, Two Way Passage, 

Mr. Adamic had proposed that the 
United States develop economic and _pollit- 
ical programs for the various countries 
then’ under German occupation, to be ad- 
ministered by selected and trained teams 
of first and second generation Americans, 
with European backgrounds. President 
Roosevelt had given the book to Churchill 
to read during one of his historic visits to 
Washington, and had then invited the 
Adamics to dinner at the White House so 
that author and his distinguished reader 
might meet. The book gives an account 
of this evening with all its significant 


reflections on the two Anglo-American 
readers, their policies and their fundamental- 
ly opposed attitudes toward colonialism and 
to the Soviet alliance. Necessarily limited in 
its scope, Dinner At the White House writ- 
ten with Adamic’s customary skill and 
liveliness, helps to make clear the _per- 
sistence of the Churchillian imperialist and 


anti-Soviet policy and how important it is 


for America to oppose it. 


Orpuan Paut by Maxim Gorky. Translated 
by Lily Turner and Mark O. Strever. 
Published by Boni & Gaer, New York, 
1946. $2.75. 270 pp. 


UBLISHED originally in a provincial 

newspaper this first known novel by 
the late master was only recently given 
book publication. At the time of his death 
Gorky was working on a revision of it 
and the touches of the matured writer 
are discernible in the first sections. As it 
stands, incompletely revised, Orphan Paul 
is a crude, unconvincing and, despite its 
realistic intentions, romanticized story of 
the love for a prostitute of an orphan 
who remains pure .despite a brutalizing 
childhood. Yet there is a curious largeness 
even in its faults, that, together with its 
rough but sure characterization, foreshow 
the range and vigor of a master. And} for 
its revelations of the inhumanity from 
which Socialism rescued the Russian people, 
the publication of this book is timely. 


Myaskovsky, His Lire anp Work, by Alexet 
A. Ikkonikov, The Philoshophical Li- 
brary, New York. $2.75. 


YASKOVSKY is one of the outstand- 

ing composers of the Soviet Union 
where he is ranked with Prokofiev and 
Shostakovich. He is more __ traditional 
than either, deriving more, both in melodic 
turn and’ structure, from the Russian musi- 
cal past. He is prolific and wide in range. 
He has composed symphonies, more than 
twenty, works for the voice and for the 
piano, and for varied forms of chamber 
music. This volume is a valuable intro- 
duction to his work and adds new facets 
to our knowledge of Soviet music. It 
gives a brief biography of the composer, 
describes his works, including those written 
during the war, and analyzes his technique. 
It contains a number of musical illustrations. 


Tue Unitep Nations, A Handbook on the 
New World Organization, Preface by 


Trygve Lie, Farrar and Strauss, New 
York. $1.75. 


ITH a minimum of debatable inter- 

pretation this little handbook, writ- 
ten by the international editor of Free 
World, who has followed all the activities 
of the United Nations since its inception, 
analyzes the structure and procedures of 
the United Nations. Its various bodies are 
described—its General Assembly, Security 
Council, Economic and Social Council, 
Trusteeship Council, International Court, 
secretariat and the personnel of the various 
delegations. There are also organizational 
charts that make clear the relationships 
and the main functions of the separate ‘sec- 
tions of the United Nations, at a glance. 
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Tue Conoress oF Vienna by Harold 
Nicholson, Harcourt, Brace and Co., New 
York. $4.00. 


HOUGH Mr. a who is a 

knowing man,. warns redders against 
taking historical parallels literally, his ac- 
count of the peace’ negotiations that fol- 
lowed the Napoleonic wars is shrewdly 
calculated to be read as a parallel and a 
guide—to the peace settlement being made 
today. It is virtually the official foreign of- 
fice view but presented with a readable 
wit that seldom gets into actual official 
papers. 

According to Mr. Nicholson the Congress 
of Vienna represented a triumph of the 
British policy of a European balance of 
power with Britain as the makeweight; and 
it secured Europe from general war for 
generations. As Mr. Nicholson paints the 
Congress, Castlereagh the British negotiator, 
not Metternich, emerges as the dominant 
figure, and he, not Talleyrand, as the 
shrewdest of the negotiators. The reaction- 
aries, British, Austrian, French and Rus- 
sian who reimposed royal tyrannies on 
Europe, receive high praise; the balance of 
power system which kept Europe an armed 
camp is presented as an instrument of 
peace; and Russia, under the tsar, is given 
cunning resemblances to the hostile propa- 
ganda picture of the “enigmatic” Soviet 
Russia of today. Thus, Mr. Nicholson, to 
the extent that his rather obvious thesis can 
take his readers, leaves the impression that, 
in the settlement of Europe, confidence 
cannot be put in Russia, everything should 
be left to John Bull. 


Tut Sworp, A book of Lyrics, by Helen 
Searcy Puls, Monastine Press, New York. 
$2.00. 


RS. PULS, the wife of one of the 

American engineers associated with 
Col. Hugh Cooper in the Dnieperstroy 
project, spent some years in the Soviet 
Union. This experience inspired some of 
the most stirring poems in this volume 
which disclosed a sensitive and searching 
poetic gift. 1. S. 


A New Musie Review 


i first issue of a: new publication, 
the American-Soviet Music Review, 
published by the American-Soviet Music 
Society, of which Dr. Serge Koussevitzky 
is chairman, has now appeared. The pe- 
tiodical is devoted to news and feature 
articles relating to contemporary musical 
developments and activities in both the 
USA and the USSR. 

Issue No. I contains articles by Howard 
Taubman, Prokofieff, Anna Khokhlovkina, 
Jessica Smith, and others. 

Among contributors to the second issue, 
which will appear this month, will be 
Mark Schubart, Charles F. Adler, Director 
of the Sardtoga Spa Music Festival, and 
Norman Corwin. Also featured will be an 
attide on “Music for Films.” 

Subscription to the American-Soviet 
Music Review may be obtained for a small 
fee which also includes privileges of Asso- 
ciate Membership in the Society’s activities. 
Information may be obtained at the office 
if the American-Soviet Music Society, 114 
East 32nd Street, New York, New York. 
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FURTHER COMMENT ON 
LOUIS FISCHER’S BOOK 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I have just read Prof. Jerome Davis’ review 
of Louis Fischer’s new book, and I wish to 
thank him for it. The reviews in the commer- 
cial and ractionary press have been shallow, 
inadequate and prejudiced against the Soviet 
regime. (Not that I had expected more bal- 
anced and more intelligent reviews!) 

Permit me to add that Mr. Davis is too 
mild in his comments on certain assertions in 
the Fischer book. Those I have in mind de- 
served the severest censure and unqualified 
condemnation. In some respects Fischer is worse 
than even the young White, whose dishonesty 
and recklessness were denounced in fit terms 
by sixteen able and candid American corre- 
spondents who knew Russia and had the cour- 
age and integrity to write the truth about the 
regime. 

The statements I consider irresponsible and 
vicious are these: 

“Socialism is a name and a shell.” 

“There is no law in the Soviet Urfion.” 

“The Revolution seems to be losing its 
essence.” 

“The contrasts. between rich and poor are 
more glaring than in capitalist countries.” 

Such wild and false statements are char- 
acteristic of a charlatan, not of a judicious and 
sober-minded student and wsiter. 

Are there exploiters and usurers in Russia? 
Is there private profit for absentee plutocrats or 
landlords? Is there extortion by gréedy 
monopolists? If millions have to work for low 
wages and renounce comforts and luxuries, is 
Socialism to blame for this condition, or are 
the ‘wars and civil wars, and poor crops, from 
which Russia has suffered since the Revolution? 

Fischer has forgotten, if he ever knew, what 
Socialism really means. Like other renegades, 


- he has the impudence to deny that Socialism 


how exists in Russia. There is no excuse fog 
such malicious distortion of facts. 

As to “law” in Russia, the administration 
of law and justice there might well serve as a 
model for all civilized countries. I have at- 
tended several sessions of the trial and appellate 
courts at Moscow and Leningrad, and my re- 
ports concerning them have excited the ad- 
miration of enlightened American lawyers. For- 
malities, and technicalities, and all obstructive 
tactics, have been eliminated in Russian courts. 
Procedure is simple and sensible, and the aim 
is to decide cases on the law and the — 
and do so without any unnecessary delay. More- 
over, justice in Russia is always tempered with 
mercy. The late Elihu Root once said that our 
criminal procedure needs “reform with. an ax.” 
He was right. Russia, since the Revolution, 
has used the ax on her legal procedure, with 
remarkable results. Can the Fischers and Lyons 
and Eastmans gainsay this? 

If the foes of the Soviet regime wrote about 
the French Revolution, they would omit every- 
thing save the Thermidor phase. This is the 
sort of thing they are guilty of in dealing with 
Russian realities. However, Soviet Russia is 
today the spiritual home of most of the world’s 
progressives and _ liberals. 

There is much to improve in Russia, but the 
government, as the masses are. fully aware, 
never loses sight of the people’s welfare and 
never loses an opportunity to better their 
economic position. The talk of Stalinism is 
mostly moonshine and humbug. 


Victor S. Yarros 
La Jolla, Calif. 


P. S.—May I congratulate the Editor of SRT 
on an admirable number. The articles by Prof. 
Ward, Abt and Liapin are particularly valuable 
and important. Do American pedants and 
doctrinaires read them? 











TO STUDENTS 
OF RUSSIAN 


EVERY student, especially beginners, will 
heartily welcome this new textbook of the 
Russian language just received from the 
Soviet Union and written especially for 
English-speaking people: 


1) RUSSIAN 
by Nina Potapova 
$1.50 postpaid 
IF YOU are ready for a Russian reader, 
here is a good new one containing an 
excellent selection of Russian literature. 
Translations of words, idiomatic expres- 


sions and grammar forms are given on 
the right-hand page facing the text: 


2) EVERYBODY'S 


RUSSIAN READER 
by R. Fastenberg, M. A. 
$2.00 postpaid 


MAYBE you are ready for a conversational 
— If so, the following is worth- 
while: F 


3) A HANDBOOK OF 
MODERN RUSSIAN 


CONVERSATION 
By N. C. Stepanoff 


More than 3,000 completely up-to-date Rus- 
sian conversational sentences, phrases and 
words covering common social, business 
and travel needs—with English equivalents. 
Simple phonetic system for easy, correct 
pronunciation. 


$2.00 postpaid 


THERE IS no question about the useful- 
ness of a good dictionary. You will like 


this one: 
4) NEW 
RUSSIAN-ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-RUSSIAN 


DICTIONARY 
by M. A. O'Brien, Ph.D. 


A. combined dictionary in the new orthog- 
rapliy having 35,000 terms in each section; 
an unusually comprehensive guide to the 
reading, writing and speaking of Russian. 


$2.50 postpaid 


NOTE: On Canadian orders add 
ten percent to cover additional 
postage charges 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 
Dep't. 0. Feb. 253-5th Ave., N. Y. 16 


Enclosed please find [] check [J bills [) money 
order, to the amount of $ 


for which please items number 
O1, 02 0% O04 
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What? No Propaganda? 
by LEO HURWITZ 


‘©O’TONE FLOWER, delightfully done, 

has no propaganda, no moral.” Thus 
tersely saith Life magazine. Stone Flower 
is surely charming. But no propaganda? 
Someone is pulling the wool over Mr. 
Luce’s sharp eyes. 

The delight of the film, which won it 
first place among color films at the Cannes 
Film Festival and which is winning the 
praises of American film audiences, is, 
I must reveal, a specially clever mask for 
Soviet ideas. I am sharply disappointed 
with Luce’s editors who until now have 
never lacked the perspicacity to know 
propaganda when they smell it. What's 
going on here? Is Mr. Rankin’s successor 
going to miss the point too? Is the Legion 
of Decency going to okay Stone Flower 
for family audiences? Is the carefully nur- 
tured shibboleth that movies must be pure 
entertainment going to be smashed because 
our watchdogs of propaganda are taken in 
by a winning fairy tale and beautiful color? 

One gets used to the world as it is. And 
I for one want to feel that I can count 
on Luce’s several magazines to clang the 
alarm when alien propaganda invades these 
shores. Otherwise, what will it avail us to 
register foreign singers under the Alien 
Agent’s Registration Act? And what will 
ultimately happen to the Get Tough with 
Everybody policy? So for these proper pur- 


poses I would like to look into the matter 


a little further. Let there be Luce. 

Stone Flower is a color film that man- 
aged somehow to be produced _ with- 
out the name of Natalie Kalmus on 
the credit titles, I would think this might 
have aroused some suspicions of | itself. 
But Life is satisfied to state that it was 
filmed in excellent color by a secret Soviet 
process. The color is less harsh and less 
over-naturally vivid than the usual Ameri- 
can Technicolor film. This may in some 
measure result from the difference in the 
color process. But it is also due to an 
intelligent use of color in decor and cos- 
tumes. The director, Ptushko, did not 
feel obliged to scream the brilliance of 
color at the audience in every frame. 
For the major part of the film he holds 
his contrast to a limited range of rich, 
subdued tones. When he gets to a dra- 
matically bright scene such as the wedding 
celebration, he can then use intense pri- 
mary colors with real effectiveness. The 
sudden emergence of dancers doing bril- 





LEO HURWITZ, pioneer in American 
documentary films, has also worked in 
television. He was co-producer and direc- 
tor of Frontier Films’ Native Land and 
is now doing preparatory work as director 
of Freedom Road, a new film based on 
Howard Fast’s stirring novel. 
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‘Ivan Keller; 


liant steps in costumes of brilliant, saturated 
reds, blues and yellows, instantly. provides 
the emotional lift which the. scene dra- 
matically requires. Similarly, in the visit 
of Danila, the stone carver, to the chambers 
ot the Lady of Copper Mountain, the color 


_is stunning because the function of the 


scene is to stun the hero and with him, the 
audience, into an irresistible desire to re- 
main in ,this grotto of brilliant gems. 

In short, I cannot blame the reviewer 
of Life magazine if he was impressed 
by the fact that color is here managed with 
intelligence, taste, beauty—and with dra- 
matic relevance to the emotional needs of 
the plot. The color. certainly does not shriek 
at you with the advertising shrillness of most 
color films. It quietly compels your ac- 
ceptance as one of the many legitimate 
filnt elements used for simply telling a 





STONE FLOWER, produced at _ the 
Mosfilm Studios, USSR. Director, Alex- 
ander Ptushko; scenario, Pavel Bahov and 
photography, Feodor Pro- 
vorov; music, Lev Schwartz, English 
titles, Charles Clement. Cast: Danila, the 
one carver, Vladimir Druzhnikov; Katya, 
lena Derevschikova; Lady of the Copper 
Mountain, Tamara Makarova; Prokopich, 
Mikhail Troyanovsky; Old Slishko, the 
story teller, Alexander Kleberer; Noble- 
man, Nikolai Temyakov. Distributed by 
Artkino Pictures. 





simple story. As one who approaches | all 
color films with an almost obsessional ex- 
pectation of painful color dissonance and 
distortion, I was pleasantly surprised. But 
I should like to modify Life’s unqualified 
praise of the Soviet color process with the 
observation that the problem of color- 
truth is not yet finally licked in motion 
pictures. There are still imperfections which 
throw tones out of control, mess up flesh 
colors and prevent the perfect matching of 
colors from scene to scene. 

The functional simplicity that character- 
izes the use of color in Stone Flower 
also characterizes its other technical de- 
vices. Its handsome film ideas are subtly 
integrated within the story. The scene in 
which Katya waits for Danila at the edge 
of the lake is an example: the camera is on 
Katya waiting. 
the opposite shore, is reflected the dancing 
to which Danila has promised to accompany 
his beloved. The dancing figures which 
are reflected upside down in the lake at 
first stimulate lively expectancy. As the 
camera stays on Katya, (never showing 
the actual scene of the dancing, but only 
the reflected figures), she realizes that her 
lover will not come; and the feeling - of 
the reflected dancers becomes transformed 


/ 


In the lake beyond, on . 





Danila takes leave of his teacher and friend, 
Prokopich, in Stone Flower 


from the original eager expectancy to a 
sense of the sad remoteness of party gaiety 
which she cannot join. 

The acting in Stone Flower is good, 
though not as full-bodied as the best So. 
viet films. In some places, especially in the 
acting of Vladimir Druzhnikov, the 
legend-simplicity that the director tried 
to achieve tends to become stiff and to 
be played on one note. The girl, Elena 
Derevschikova, howevet, has a lovely fairy- 
tale quality without losing the real ebb and 
flow of feeling. I might itemize a few 
other lapses from complete success such 
as the dramatically superfluous beginning, 
the occasional impairment of audience belief 
which results from an indeterminate realism 
in the settings, the sudden disappearance of 
the landlord in the plot development.. But 
these are minor defects in a winning 
motion picture. Besides, it might disturb 
the editors of the Luce publications to find 
Soviet Russia Today allocating both praise 
and blame to a Soviet film which Life 
saw fit only to praise. 

Anyone who says there is no propaganda 
in Stone Flower may as well try to prove 
to me that there are no ideas in Hollywood 
films. Picking at random from the card 
index where I store the garnered wisdom 
gained from neighborhood movies and 
where I find the summaries af the latest 
pictures, I. find the following: 

1. Don’t be impulsive. It takes four 
murders and one kick in the groin 
before a girl and a boy can really 
know they are in love. 

2. The best way to a girl’s heart is first 
to go mad, or at least a wee bit 
psychoneurotic. 

3. Never trust a doctor, especially a psy 
chiatrist. He is either a) a vampire; 
b) a murderer, or c) just plain crazy. 

4. When a girl falls in love with a mat, 
(especially early in the picture), the 
probability is that she really loves his 
brother who has been gypped by the 

_ other out of business or inheritance. 

5. Same as 4 with girl substituted for 
boy; boy for girl. 
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6. Don’t be impulsive. It takes three 
murders, a kick in the groin and the 
breaking of a dope ring before a girl 
and boy can really know they are in 
‘love. ‘ 


I'll stop here, because, as I thumb through 
the rest of the cards, I find infinite vari- 
ations on similar themes. 

For myself, I am sufficiently convinced, 
though the best minds of Hollywood tell 
me they manufacture only pure entertain- 
ment, that what comes off the movie screen 
is an influential attitude toward life, albeit 
dificult to summarize in one _ sentence. 
Surely love, brutality and murder are im- 
portant aspects of it. Working for a liv- 
ing seems to have no relevance in it. And 
certainly, it contains the important idea 
that life is .struggle—a struggle for love 
against dope fiends, racketeers and insane 
doctors, and sometimes, just against other 
people. 

If I am skeptical of the advice that 
American films contain no propaganda, I 
am certainly not going to take Life’s word 
for it that a Soviet film has not even the 
hint of a moral, or propaganda. 

What are the dangerous ideas in Stone 
Flower? 

The first idea I discover in director 
Ptushko’s latest work is the optimistic 
notion that by dint of talent and hard work 
a young man can succeed against great 
odds. The film opens with an aged master 
crafttman who is too ill to continue pro- 
viding the beautiful stone carvings which 
the feudal landlord needs for his compe- 
tition with the aristocrats of France. The 
privileged children whom the landlord 
sends for training do not satisfy his per- 
fectionist standards. Who does? An ob- 
scure young serf named Danila, who has 
watched the master closely and worked 
long hours by himself, seizes advantage 
of the master’s illness to save him from 
the wrath of the landlord by finishing the 
malachite box before the harrowing dead- 
line Here i§8*youth with confidence in it- 
self, not waiting for the second knock to 
open opportunity’s door 

The second main item of propaganda 
carried by this Soviet allegory, is the idea 
that art serves no purpose unless it is seen 
by people. In his search for craft per- 


| fection, Danila is wooed from his wedding 


celebration to. enter the gem-walled caves 
of the Lady of Copper Mountain. Here he 
learns the unattainable secret of art and? 
carves his greatest work—an heroic stone 
flower that contains both the life of stone 
(the medium) as well as the life of the 
fower (the subject.) But success is bitter. 
There is no audience—no one to enjoy 
his work. Despite the. blandishments of 
the Magic Lady and her world of shining 
gems, he flees perfectionism. He flees art- 
for-art’s sake He flees the world of fantasy. 
He flees to the less perfect world of peo- 
ple—to his own beautiful young wife and 
the difficult tasks in his workshop. 

This, then, is the Soviet propaganda 


| which got by Life’s watchful editors be- 


Cause they were blinded by a charming 
fairy tale and a new color process They 
Will probably not be taken unaware by 
the next Soviet color film, But, Mr Luce, 
don’t let us catch you napping when 
Artkino introduces Soviet _ three-dimen- 
‘ional motion pictures to America. 
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by JAMES GOW 


S a perceptive and highly theatrical 
A study of individualized human char- 
acter under the greatest stress and strain, 
The Taras Family is one of the superior 
Soviet pictures. One has to go back’ to 
The Baltic Deputy, or Girl No. 217, to 
think of a work equalling or surpassing 
it in profound humanity. © 

The author and director of The Taras 
Family have taken a situation universal 
in appeal. Here we have a family living 
under the German occupation, The prob. 
lem 1s what to do. How does one operate 
under the actual Fascist tyranny? To old 
Taras, head of the family, skilled worker 
and passionate patriot, the problem seems 
at first a simple one. He will lock the 
doors of ‘his house and pay no attention 
to the invaders. But this, of course, cannot 
succeed. He is routed out by the Germans; 
he must work for them. Very well he will 
call himself an unskilled laborer, he will 
do as little as possible. This tactic, is un- 
successful, for Taras and his fellow work- 





THE TARAS FAMILY. Kiev Film 
Studios, USSR. Based on Boris Gorbatov’s 
novel. ,Director, Mark Donskoy; photog- 
raphy, Boris Monastirsky; cast includes 
Abrosi Butchma and Benjamin Zuskin. 





ers—all old men—are ultimately unable to 
conceal the fact that they are very skilled 
indeed. So now the alternative is subtle 
sabotage and obstructionism on the job. 

This problem—call it a moral problem, 
if you like—of how one lives to fight the 
enemy, underlies the actions of all the mem- 
bers of the Taras family. No one chooses 
martyrdom; the problem is not to die a 
hero’s death, but to live and fight. Two 
of Taras’s children are, unknown to him, 
party members, and their method of opera- 
tion seems to the old man an inexplicable 
éne—they seem to hin to be running away, 
to be hiding—until in the end he comes 
to understand that they, too, have their 
work, the most important work, perhaps, 
to do. A young man betrothed to one of 
Taras daughters has actually joined the 
Fascist police, and is operating in the center 
of the enemy force, an action completely 
misunderstood by the Taras family -until 
the young man is permitted to disclose 
himself. ' 

The answer, of course, is that each 
one works and fights according to the cir- 
cumstances he finds himself in and accord- 
ing to his own ability. In the intricate 
chaos of Fascist occupation, there are many 
ways to oppose the enemy and_ every 
patriotic citizen will find the way in which 
he can be most effective. 





JAMES GOW, well-known dramatist and 
screen writer has worked in Hollywood for 
a number of years. He is best known as 
co-author of the plays Tomorrow the 
World and Deep Are the Roots. 


Not Martyrdom—But Struggle 


The richness of theatrical detail, the 
deep warmth of :character relationships, 
the evocation of hatred of Fascist tyranny, 
the overwhelming violence of some of the 
action, could come only from artists who 
enjoy the utmost freedom of expression. 
Unlike Hollywood’s artists, who are so 
narrowly and unhappily limited by Holly- 
wood’s self-imposed censorship, the Rus- 
sians obviously enjoy the use of an artistic 





Father and son, in Mark Donskoy's 
new Soviet film, The Taras Family 


medium in which no holds are barred. 
One incident in The Taras Family illus- 
trates this graphically.. The Jews of the 
village are rounded up, marched out to 
a great pit, and massacred. As simple as 
that. But the crushing brutality, the awe- 


_some, horrible realism, with which this is 


done on the screen, makes what passes for 
violence and realism in Hollywood pictures 
look like the most pallid Rover Boy stuff. 

We live in an age of violence, an age 
of great heroism and of gigantic. evil. 
The Taras Family captures and records 
some of the subtle meanings of our times. 
It shows what has been, and will 
continue to be for some time, one ofthe 
patterns of our world—simple people, 
perplexed sometimes, but determined and 
united, fighting each in his own way, with 
dignity and resourcefulness, to overthrow 
the reactionary forces that would destroy 
them. 



















On Forest Conservation. 


Question: | would like some information 
about forest conservation in the Soviet 
Union. D. G. Delavan, Wis. 


Answer: According to the latest Soviet 
forest survey, the Soviet forest area is 
about 1,100,000,000 hectares (about 2, 
750,000,000 acres). The forests of the So- 
viet Union are the largest in the world; 
more than one-third of the world’s total. 

The timber resources of the Soviet forests 
_ are estimated to be between 40-45 billion 
cubic meters of timber. Normally the an- 
nual growth per hectare (2.47 acres) is 
from one to four cubic meters. The 
average figure per hectare is 1.1 cubic 
meters. On the basis of these figures it is 
estimated that if the timber were cut in 
equal quantity in all of the forests of the 
USSR, there could be an annual cutting 
of 700-800 million cubic meters of timber, 
without diminishing the timber reserves. 
However, the total amount of timber cut 
in one year for industrial use as well as 
for local use of the population never ex- 
ceeded 300-400 million cubic meters. 

The Soviet forest area extends from north 
of the Polar Circle to the mountains of 
Persia in the south, to Karelia in the west, 
to Sakhalin in the east. Much of it is 
virgin timber because of the remoteness of 
large tracts and the transportation prob- 
lems involved. Much of the forest is not 
yet of industrial value, or under exploitation. 

The disproportion in the density of for- 
estation in various parts of the Union in- 
tensified the exploitation of the more 
accessible parts in the west. 

Because of the lack of proper administra- 
tion and the disregard for the national in- 
terests on the part of the tsarist government, 
and the greed for profits on the part of 
the former landowners, some parts of the 
exploitable forests of the USSR were in 
danger of extermination. One of the first 
things the Soviet Government had to do 
was to institute scientific exploitation of 
these forests and a program of forest. con- 
servation. and reforestation. More than 
300,000,000 hectares (750,000,000 acres) of 
forest were replanted. The Soviet Union 
has opened the more distant forests of the 
north to exploitation, reducing drastically 
the percentage of timber cut in the Euro- 
pean part of the USSR. 

However, the German invasion and the 
war devastated the forests of the western 
and southwestern regions and some of the 
central regions of the USSR. It is estimated 
that at least 50,000,000 acres of forest were 
destroyed during the war. The losses were 
particularly great in Byelo-Russia and some 
parts of the Ukraine. The exigencies of 
war forced upon the Soviet Union and its 
population an uneconomical use of timber. 

In spite of these difficulties in the lumber 
industry, the present Five-Year Plan en- 
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visages the production of lumber for in- 
dustrial use in 1950 to be 59 per cent greater 
than in 1940. Along with increased pro- 
duction, the plan calls for intensive in- 
crease in reforestation to compensate for 
the losses suffered during the German 
occupation in the western and southwestern 
parts of the USSR. Thus, the Five-Year 
Plan calls for the cultivation, of about 3,- 
200,000 acres. 

The Soviet Union was formerly an im- 
portant supplier of timber and timber prod- 
ucts in the world market. It is first in 
output of timber and only second, after 
Canada, in timber exports. The recovery 
and extension of the Soviet lumber indus- 
try will make it possible for the USSR to 
make an important contribution in the re- 
construction of many countries. 

Even the United States has need for a 
particular type of Soviet wood, such as 
spruce, pulp wood, and other lumber prod- 
ucts. These were imported by the United 
States from the USSR in the past. 

Last, but not least, the Soviet Union is 
appropriating large sums of money to the 
science of forestation. Pre-revolutionary 
Russia had only one scientific institute of 
forestry. The Soviet Union, before World 
War II, had twelve colleges of forestry 
and a large number of scientific research 
institutions devoted to various sciences 
working in the field of forestry. 


On Literacy 


Question: Please resolve a dispute we had 
concerning the percentage of literacy today 
in the USSR. M.E.J., Buchanan, Mich. 

Answer: The Census before the Revolu- 
tion showed 79 per cent illiteracy. The 
percentage of literacy, however, varied with 
the different sections of the country. Among 
the Russian people it was highest. It was 
lower among the population of the Cat- 
casus and only about 5 per cent in Central 
Asia. 

Since the Revolution there has been a 


- constant growth of literacy in the Soviet 


Union, the figures of literacy versus illiteracy 
having been completely reversed. The last 
census taken before the war, in 1939, showed 
an average of 81.2 per cent literacy, and 
in some sections of the country the per- 
centage of literacy was much higher. 

Since the illiteracy figures represent in 
the main the oldest age group in the 
population, the pre-revolutionary generation, 
their passing away automatically decreases 
the illiteracy figures. This is especially so 
because of the universal compulsory edu- 
cation, which produces a completely literate 
new generation of people. 

The Soviet Union is looking forward, 
within the next few years, to-the achieve- 
ment of universal literacy. 


A.C.S.—Dentistry—Radio 


Question: 1 would appreciate it greatly 
if you could inform me what hospitals or 


YY 


ccivine 


other medical institutions in New York 
or elsewhere in the United States, ar 
experimenting with the application of Dr 
A. A. Bogomolets’ serum known as ACS 
R. V,, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Answer: The A.C.S. which is the anti 
reticular cytotoxic serum, is used by Drs 
Goldblatt and Strauss at the Cedars of 
Lebanon Hospital in Los Angeles, Cali 
fornia, who have done considerable work 
with it in post-operative cancer cases. This 
method is also being used in Kings County 
Hospital in New York City and in the 
New York City Medical College by Dr 
Haig and Saltzman. The Longevity Re 
search Foundation, under Dr. William Mali. 
soff, and the Tobey-Maltz Foundation, both 
of New York, are also doing extensive ex. 
perimentation with A.CS. 
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Question: Is dental treatment and work 
included in the socialized medicine 
which Soviet citizens are entitled? M. S, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Answer: Dental service is part of s 
cialized medicine and is accorded to Soviet 
citizens free of charge. 


Question: Can Moscow ‘programs lk 
heard in the United States, and at whd 
time? H. L. Linden, N. J. 

Do the Soviet Radios practice simul. 
taneous broadcasting of a program over 4 
network? R.J.B., Corona, N. Y. 

Asswer: A great deal of broadcasting in 
the Soviet Union is on a network scale 

Programs can be heard*#fere on_ shot 
wave. Only occasionally is a short wave 
_program received in the United States 
relayed on American broadcasting stations 
The best reception is at midnight, which 
is’ the early morning broadcast of the 
Moscow station. 

Following are a number of short wave 
broadcasts from Moscow and the hour 2 

Which they can be listened to here. 


Moscow U.S. 
7:00 a.m. 12:00 a.m. 
12:00 Noon 5:00 a.m. 
4:00 p.m. 9:00 a.m. 
5:00 p.m. 10:00 a.m. 
6:00 Pp. M. 11:00 a.m. 
10:00 Pp. m. 3:00 p.m. 
11:20 p.m. 4:20 p.m. 

e 
Question: May I write for information 


regarding a prisoner of war in the USSR 
to the Soviet Red Cross? L. C., Chicago, Ill. 
Answer: Yes. Address your inquiry © 
the Red Cross of the USSR, Moscow. 
e 


Question: Please give me the name and 
address of the president of the Intouris 
in Moscow S.B.S., Ft. George Mead, Mé 

Answer: Mr. N. Godeev, Gorky Street, 
Moscow, USSR. 
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HOW WORKERS 
SETTLE GRIEVANCES 


(Continued from page 16) 


and other activities of the group organ- 
izers must be deferred to later articles. 
Here, we are primarily concerned wih the 
question of grievance procedre. 

When a group organizer is unable to 
reach a satisfactory adjustment of a griev- 
ance or dispute with his foreman, the matter 
passes to the next stage of the procedure 
where it is dealt with by the trade union 
committee of the department and the de- 
partment head. If no agreement is reached 
at this level, it passes to the union’s factory 
committee and the factory management. 





If the matter cannot be settled there, it 
goes to a committee established in every 
factory or other enterprise and known ‘as 
the rates and conflicts commission. 

The rates and conflicts commission is 
made up of an equal number of representa- 
tives of the trade union and of management. 
The commission has jurisdiction over all 
disputes except those involving violations 
of the labor laws which are handled in the 
manner described in the previous article. 
Such questions as the propriety of a dis- 
charge, the transfer of a worker to other 
work, the correct rate for a particular job, 
and appeals from penalties imposed by 
management for infractions of the rules, all 
go to this commission if they are not 
settled by mutual agreement at the lower 
levels of the grievance procedure. 

Meetings of the commission are held 
after hours and are open to all workers 
who wish to ‘attend. Any worker has the 
right to express his views on the questions 
under discussion. 

Decisions of the commission are not made 
by a majority vote, but by agreement be- 
tween the labor and management rep- 
resentatives. Under the law, the trade union 
can enforce the commission’s decision in 
the courts if management fails to comply. 
On the other hand, if a worker is dis- 
satisfied with the commission’s ruling, he 
has the right to appeal to the national 
executive board of his trade union. Man- 
agement has a similar right of appeal. But 
in no case can the decision of the com- 
mission be reversed except by the union’s 
hational executive board. 

In cases where the labor and manage- 
ment members of the commission are un- 
able to agree so that no decision is possible, 
the case may be taken to the people’s court 
for final disposition. There it is decided, 
like all other lawsuits, by a three-man court 
consisting of one full-time judge (who is 
a lawyer by profession) and two lay mem- 
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bers who serve for not more than ten days 
a year and are drawn from a panel elected 
by direct suffrage at local elections. Some- 
times, however,.the workers prefer to take 
the matter to the national executive board 


‘of their union rather than to court. Al- 


though there is no law making the decision 
of the executive board binding in these 
cases, as a matter of practice, management 
invariably accepts them as final. 


A PEOPLE’S ARTIST 
(Continued from page 21) ‘ 


tried to convey the sense of her tragic 
doom. I understood that this sense of 
tragedy did not lie in her conflict with her 
husband, with Vronsky and other characters 
in the novel and play, but in her conflict 
with society. 

In Ostrovsky’s Talents and Admirers 1 
have the part of the young actress Negina. 
Here I have tried to show the conflict that 
had to be faced by many young actresses 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
when those who felt the urge towards 
artistic expression on the stage found no 
opportunity to realize their dreams in the 
conditions prevailing at the: time. 

In 1925, I played the wife of Pugachev, 
the famous Russian peasant who led the 
uprising in the eighteenth century, in the 
play Pugachev’s Revolt by the Soviet 
dramatist Konstantin Trenyov. The critics 
considered my interpretation of the part 
historically faithful to the character of the 
Russian peasant woman of that period. 

I would not like my readers to conclude 
from this article that I confine myself ex- 
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Whew! 


Pardon our repetition, but we want 
to make a point: You can receive a 
year’s subscription to SRT and a 
copy of “The Great Conspiracy 
Against Russia”* by Sayers and 
Kahn—all for $2.00! Isn’t that worth 
repeating? 


*“ |. . a strange and frightening 
story ... Documented evidence ...” 
Newsweek 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY (Dept. R-1) 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


1 enclose check [] money order [] cur- 
rency for $2.00 for one year’s subscription 
to SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY and a copy of 
The Great Conspiracy Against Russia by 
Michael Sayers and Albert E, Kahn. 
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clusively to a Russian repertoire. I have 
played Suzanne in Beaumarchais’ Marriage 
of Figaro and Ophelia and Desdemona. I 
have heard that it is said in America that 
theaters in the Soviet Union ignore for- 
eign plays. I must correct this, for it is 
by no means the case. We object to none 
but shallow and cheap plays, no matter 
what their country or origin may be. That 
is the reason why Soviet critics were severe 
in their condemnation of superficial plays 
totally lacking ideas such as Somerset 
Maugham’s The Circle. Plays of real value 
and high literary and artistic qualities are 
warmly welcomed by the Soviet audiences. 
For example, Sheridan’s School for Scandal 
and. Wilde’s Ideal Husband are still being 
performed at the Art Theater. The plays 
of Shakespeare are dear to all the Soviet 
people; and among the contemporaries, 
plays by J. B. Priestley and Lillian Hellman 
as well as many others are currently being 
shown in Moscow. 

It is my hope before long to have the 
opportunity to act some interesting part in 
a foreign play. It would. be an especially 
great pleasure to me to act the part of an 
American woman, because-1 know what 
zest my American contemporaries have for 
life—and feel that they, too, love freedom. 
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ROSTOV REBUILDS 
(Continued from page 13) 


were able to remove the mines after the 
Germans were driven out, but a full 
third of all the buildings in ‘the city were 
completely demolished and many others 
grievously damaged. 

“So we began to build again,” my two 
friends said. Now they showed me pic- 
tures of the reconstruction process which 
began the day after liberation. The in- 
habitants themselves pitched in, many of 
them volunteering each day in the labor 
of restoration and new building after their 
regular work was done. Rostov was desig- 
nated as one of the fifteen main cities of 
the RSFSR suffering from the depredations 
of the enemy to receive special government 
aid and attention in its reconstruction. Local 
officials and architects attended a conference 
in Moscow called to consider their needs, 
and the Academy of Architecture of the 
USSR took on the project of working out 
a new plan for Rostov which would take 
advantage of the destruction to build a 
city more beautiful and comfortable for 
its inhabitants than the old one had been. 
Academician V, Semenov, with the help of 
the local architects, was the author of the 
new plan. 

The new plan, as Serbin and Ishumin 
explained it to me, was designed to solve 
two main problems—to restore the city 
in the shortest possible period and to elimi- 
nate as many as possible of the defects that 
kad existed in the planning and architec- 
ture of the city formerly. 

“Previously,” they told me, “our city 
was actually cut off from the Don. The 
shores of the river were occupied mainly 
by sheds, warehouses and factories. We 
felt it necessary first of all to turn the face 
of the city to the river; so our people will 
not have to go outside of the city to en- 
joy the beauty of the Don. Most of our big 
factories will be outside of the town in 
the future. The wind blows from the east 
and northeast, so all industry will be con- 
centrated in the west, to keep the smcke 
and grime out of the city: Along the river 
bank there will be boulevards and parks 
and sport grounds.” 

I have to lump what they told me all 
together, because their words tumbled all 
over one another and intermingled as first 
one and then the other added an item and 
explained the blueprints and plans they 


laid before me, both of them literally burst- 


ing with enthusiasm for what the future 
Rostov would be like. 

“Access to the river,” they went on, “was 
difficult before—now it will be opened up 
from each of the main squares, and each 
of them will be considered as an architec- 
tural ensemble. Gorky square will be the 
largest one—this we plan as a special place 
for parades and demonstrations. A monu- 
mental stairway will lead from the square 
to the sport grounds along the river shore. 
The ‘Dom Sovietov’ Square we plan not 
only as the administrative center, but also 
as the ‘composition center’ setting the tone 
for the architecture of the rest of the city. 
In this square will be the memorial to our 
war heroes. 

“We are getting away from the ugly 
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constructivism of the earlier period, and 
developing new architectural forms more 
in keeping with the traditions of the city and 
the natural beauty of the Don countryside. 

“Kirov Square will be widened, and de- 
voted to science and art. Here will be our 
new University building, public library and 
picture gallery. There was too little green 
in our city in the past. Our park system 
will be extended. Before the war the pro. 
portion was 70 per cent thickly populated 
area to 30 per cent open space. Now we 
expect to reverse that, with only 35 per 
cent built up, the rest open. We shall build 


‘a new railroad station of course, and see to 


it that the entrance to the city from the 
station presents a graceful vista. In the 
center of the city we shall have buildings 
not more than. six stories high—only some 
of our public buildings and monuments 
will be higher—then they will graduate 
downward in height towards the outskirts.” 

A great deal had already been accom- 
plished. Over 350,000 square meters in new 
apartment houses had already gone up, 
and hundreds of new individual homes, 
which were being encouraged, had al- 
ready been built. They showed me some 
charming designs for one- and two-family 
houses. For small homes they were using 
mostly bricks and local materials, such as 
limestone. Something of the magnitude 
of the task that faced them can be under- 
stood from the fact that they told me they 
would need 146,000,000 bricks for 1946 
alone. 

Plans were being carried out on the re- 
building of the five theaters that had been 
destroyed. Four of these were already 
operating again, although not yet in their 
original buildings, Five of the eight ruined 
cinema houses had been rebuilt, work was 
under way on all the libraries, and all 
twenty-three were in use again. Many of 
the smaller factories had been completely 
restored, and work was proceeding in the 
rebuilding of the Selmash and other large 
enterprises. Many of the schools had been 
restored, and all the school children. were 
accommodated, though still in very crowded 
conditions. 

They kept returning to their plans for 
the future. “The main thing,” they said 
“is to have air and space and beauty for all 
our people.” 

Too soon the interview had to be ended. 
But all during the rest of my visit among 
the warm and friendly people of Rostov, 
as I went around among the ruins, the 
vision of the city of the future these two 
architects had drawn kept rising before 
me. I hoped with all my heart that the 
longing I heard so often expressed by the 
Soviet people for a future without any 
more wars, would come true, so that these 
dreams of the city beautiful might be re- 
alized not only for them but for people 
everywhere, 
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where I came from. She recognized me 
at once as a foreigner. She ‘spoke of 
America and Americans with great defer- 
ence. She said: “I feel that we are not unlike 
Americans. Please tell them that we love 
them.” She told me that before the revolu- 
tion her mother was a cook. Under the new 
system she herself has acquired a fairly. 
good education, she is working in the 
Labor Reserve Ministry. Her children are 
physicians and engineers. She said that they 
love their country; that the Soviet people 
are a happy people; that although they 
had suffered much at the hands of the 
enemy, on the whole they are not depressed 
—they look forward to a bright future. 
We went to the Tretyakov Gallery for 
a quick view, we did not have much time. 
We saw among other things, two enormous 
canvasses by Gerasimov: one—the Yalta 
Conference, the other—the Teheran Con- 
ference. ‘I thought that Roosevelt looked 
too ascetic in them. In the Teheran canvas 
Churchill has a smirk. I overheard a 
young girl-guide of a group of students call 
their attention to this smirk. She said 
that now, in the light of recent events 
(Churchill’s speech in the USA), the ex- 
pression on Churchill’s face at this con- 
ference had become clear. The artist ap- 
parently understood it at that time and 
registered it accordingly on the canvas. The 
students laughed. The gallery was jammed. 


- I saw students, old men.and women, young 


children, groups of Red Army men. A 
very attentive, very earnest crowd. 


At the Supreme Soviet 


We attended a session of the Supreme So- 
viet of the USSR. 

An interesting feature: a number of 
representatives of various republics asked 
from the floor of the session for larger 
appropriations of money, for greater allot- 
ments of material, machinery, etc. than 
provided in the Plan. 

We saw Kalinin, Zhdanov, Mikoyan, 
Litvinov (the latter sat among the deputies, 
on the floor. He was in foreign office uni- 
form). We saw deputies from every part 
of the USSR. Every nation, every race 
within the borders of the USSR was rep- 
resented there. It was a colorful scene, as 
there were many women in bright costume. 


The Living Lenin 


Then we went to Lenin’s Mausoleum. 
The queue was enormous, stretching for 
several blocks. The Russians do not like 
to have foreign visitors wait so long. So 
Wwe went to the entrance, showed one of 
Our passports, and were told to enter at 
once, Once inside, all conversation stopped 
and we passed slowly, in twos, around the 
enclosure where Lenin lies, looking very 
life-like. 


Then, we went to the Lenin Museum. 


We actually ran through it since there 
wasn’t much time left. We saw neatly ar- 
ranged cases containing Lenin’s manu- 
Scripts, with photographs of him and his 
comrades. A roped-off room is a replica 
of his room in the Kremlin: the desk, the 
long conference table standing against it, 
forming a T; the rack which held news- 
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papers in a number of languages; the book- 
case; a sign on the wall, saying “no smoking, 
please.” Near us there was a woman with 
a little boy. She explained to him that 
Lenin’s doctors insisted that no one should 
smoke in his room. All visitors were fore- 
warned. Nevertheless, in the heat of dis- 
cussion visitors would forget and begin to 
smoke. Lenin was too gentle to remind 
them of the doctors’ orders. So a member 
of Lenin’s staff decided that the only way to 
protect him was to make a sign and hang 
it on the wall. 


Fairy Tale Huts 


Moscow, on the whole, impressed me as 
a big, sprawling village, which is growing 
too fast for any planning. Every era of 
Moscow’s development seems to be. rep- 
resented. There are rich examples of 
Byzantine architecture, and there are also 
examples of the atrocious modern architec- 
tural trends of the early thirties. The 
trip to the outskirts of Moscow—through 
the former Vorobievy Gori, now called 
Leninskiye Gori—was like a trip through 
a Russian fairytale: woods, hills and dales, 
dotted with colorful log huts. It is planned 
to take these old huts down and to erect 
huge buildings in their stead. I told our 
guide I sincerely hoped that some of these 
picturesque huts would be preserved as 
museums in a national park. 


Journey to Kiev 


We decided to go to Kiev by train. We 
were accompanied by Krupko, the deputy 
to the Ukrainian Legation in Moscow. It 
took thirty hours as against eighteen hours 
in the prewar days. We traveled in wagon- 
lit. The upholstery was old and dusty, 


the linens were rather darkish. I asked 
Krupko about it. “No soap,” said he curtly. 
If he had said it'in English it would have 
sounded ambiguous, but since he said it 
in Russian, it merely meant that they had 
no soap with which to wash their laundry. 

I slept fitfully, the train seemed to be 
stopping frequently. I asked about it in 
the morning. There is only one track at 
the moment, and much effort had gone 
into putting even this one in order. The 
Germans have a narrow gauge. When they 
invaded the country, they made the gauge 
narrower by moving one rail closer to the 
other. That exposed a piece of surplus tie. 
The Germans, either for love of neatness or 
for hate of Russians into whose hands this 
road might fall again one day, cut this 
surplus off. The Russians did indeed re- 
turn. Their rolling stock could not be 
used on this narrow gauge. They moved 
one rail and found that they had nothing 
to attach it to, the tie was too short. So, 
new ties must be made, but lumber was 
needed for this. The Nazis chopped down 
all the nearby woods, not only for the 
lumber, but to prevent the partisans from 
hiding near the railroad. So the Russians 
were obliged to go quite a distance, to 
cart wood and to make ties. It was a 
slow, painful process, but it was done. 

I looked out of the window. Hello, what's 
this?, The thatched roofs and the muzhiks 
as I had known them thirty three years 
ago are still here? Yes—said Krupko— 
to begin with some farmers like thatched 
roofs, they keep the huts warm. And 
furthermore, thatching is quite widespread 
now—there is no roofing material; no tile, 
no shingles. The factories are a shambles. 
“And, generally, did you really, think that 
our rural communities looked like the 
Hollywood sets in North Star?” 

A forthcoming article will deal with 
observations in the Ukraine. 
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10,000 rubles. In practice the possibilities 
of financing are even greater, and are 
not limited to veterans. In the Ural city 
of Sverdlovsk, for example. the intending 
housebuilder gets from the urban authori 
ties, upon application, 10,000 to 16,000 sq. 
fi. of land for house and garden, plus a 
loan of up to 20,000 rubles. But the Central 
Communal Bank, which handles this proj- 
ect on a nation-wide scale, offers loans of 
up to 25,000 rubles, with fifteen -yhars to 
repay, at two per cent interest. In the 
countryside, in the liberated areas, each 
collective farm has assigned a dozen or 
fifteen returned veterans as a house-building 
team. They are credited with work-shares 
as if they were doing farm labor, and the 
owner of each new house repays the collec- 
tive farm over a period of years. To date, 
1,260,000 rural homes housing some 5,000,- 
000 persons haye been built. In the liberated 
cities, about 2,700,000 homeless have been 
housed. But 17,000,000 more must be taken 
care of. 


Foreign Trade: The Loan Question 


It is this ability to get on its feet by 
itself which explains the Soviet refusal to 
accept the conditions regarding trade with 
third countries, particularly in Eastern 
Europe, which the United States sought to 
impose in exchange for granting a billion- 
dollar loan through 
Bank. Naturally, the USSR would like to 
purchase here, on credit, some of the equip- 
ment needed to replace the grievous losses 
it suffered by the planned Nazi campaign 
of reducing it to an agricultural colony. 
Having lost 69 per cent of its tractor manu- 
facturing capacity, 61 per cent of its iron- 
making facilities, 53 per cent in coal, 49 
in electric power, 52 in locomotives in 
service and 50 in locomotive manufacture, 
etc., it can use all the assistance it can get, 
through loans from friends as well as rep- 
arations from former enemies. But the fig- 
ures on actual Soviet output, compared to 
those of Lend-Lease, indicate her ability to 
refuse loans accompanied by conditions she 
finds unacceptable. Lend-Lease to Russia 
totalled $11,000,000,000 in four years, Yet 
this huge sum provided only one-ninth of 
Russia’s planes (we supplied 15,000; she 
built 130,000); one-fifth of her tanks (we 
supplied 7,000; she built over 100,000); 
one-third as many trucks, one-sixtieth as 
many tractors, and one-twentieth as many 
locomotives as she had at the outbreak 
of war. The 11,000,000 pair of boots we 
provided in four years of war are one- 
seventeenth of a single year’s Soviet pro- 
duction. Our 107,000,000 yards of Lend- 
Lease cotton cloth equal one-thirty-third of 
a single year’s Russian output. According 
to the U.S. War Food Administration, we 
provided five per cent of Russia’s wartime 
food needs. 

Clearly, if $11,000,000,000 represents so 
marginal a fraction of overall Soviet out- 
put, her reconstruction does not depend 
upon whether we grant the billion-dollar 
loan more recently discussed, or the six 
billion requested by Stalin earlier. Con- 
versely, that sum of business would neither 
make nor break American industry. But 
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the specific commodities on which he pro- 
posed to spend it are vital to the mainte- 
nance of America’s vaunted ability to pro- 
duce. To the members of the Colmer 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, visiting Moscow, he proposed buying 
here: (a) 40,000 to 50,000 machine tools, 
which is equal to two years of the average 
American output from 1929 to 1939. (Russia 
produced 53,900 in 1938 and proposes to 
build 74,000 in 1950. We produced 1,000 a 
day at the height of the war boom.) (b) 10,- 
000 locomotives. In 1913 we produced over 
5,000; in 1929, 1,065; but in the six years 
1932-37 a total of only 1,243. Here is an 
industry which depends completely on for- 
eign markets. Russia produced 1,626 in 
1938; proposes to make 9,000 in the next 
five years. (c) 150,000 freight cars. We 
manufactured 371,300 in 1913; 170,800 in 
1929; but an average of only 50,000 a year 
from 1932 to 1937. Russia produced 66,000 
in 1937 but projects an output of 600,000 
in the next five years. (d) 5,000,000 tons of 
rails. (e) 1,000,000 tons of food. 

In view of American complaints about 
the nature of Soviet foreign trade policies 
in Eastern Europe, it is illuminating to 
refer to a report on this problem -in the 
financial section of the New York Times 
when these policies had already been clearly 
established, but before America had decided 
on a “get tough” foreign policy. This dis- 


patch, originating in London, appearing 


July 29, 1945, reads as follows: 
“Representatives of American companies 


here and British foreign traders declare. 


themselves well satisfied with the type of 
treaties Russia has concluded (with Eastern 
Europe). They are particularly impressed 


~ 


by the fact that Russia has indicated an ~ 


intention to promote her trade along tradi- 
tional economic lines’ and apparently has 
subscribed to the equal-treatment philoso- 
phy upon which American foreign trade 
policy is based... . The pacts... show a 
full appreciation of the domestic and for- 
eign trade needs of the various nations 
and a willingness to adjust the treaties to 
fit individual national problems.” 

After discussing the details of the Polish 
and Czech trade agreements, which are 
found to be eminently fair, the article con- 
cludes: “By studying the trends in her trade 
dealings with the Czechs, Poles and other 
bordering nations, forergn traders believe 
they can discern the pattern Russia will 
follow in her general trade relations with 
all parts of the world. The traders find 
little that is disquieting in the program 
blocked out.” 

Russia has- offered directly to be our 
largest customer, making us, in turn, her 
largest foreign source of supply. Today 
the makers of our foreign policy, reinforced 
by the probability of an assured home 
market for perhaps another year, have 
pigeon-holed the Soviet request for a long- 
term credit to finance these purchases. This 
is motivated partly by a desire to hinder 
Soviet reconstruction so as to weaken its 
position in international affairs and to 
discredit the idea of economic planning. 


Another motive is the stated desire to gain | 


a degree of control over Soviet trade with 


third parties as one of the conditions of the 
loan. This is evidenced by the amazing 
attempt at interference in Soviet-Swedish 
trade negotiations. 

The makers of this policy demonstrate an 
all-too-familiar shortsightedness in dealing 
with the USSR—even from the viewpoint 
of American business. They forget that 
Soviet industry was built from scratch with- 
out foreign loans and, ‘therefore, with a 
minimum of purchases abroad. They- for- 
get that other manufacturing countries 
(Sweden, for example) can sell the same 
products we have to offer. They forget that 
if we defer the granting of a loan until 
the expected recession forces us to seek 
expanded foreign markets in a hurry a 
year or so from now, the interest rate and 
the prices for our goods will be less favor- 
able to us, as the sellers, than today. 

The USSR has demonstrated a willing- 
ness to meet us halfway on economic 
matters—witness her agreement to our def- 
inition of the terms of Danube navigation. 
It is high time that America’s “patience 
and firmness” showed signs of a similar de- 
sire to compromise. 

In a broader sense, the data presented in 
these. articles may be summarized as fol- 
lows. The Soviet Union is quite capable 
of defending itself, as demonstrated by the 
turning of the tide before Lend-Lease 
became a factor of any importance. Never- 
theless, its productive capacity is only a 
fraction of that of the United States, indi- 
cating the dishonesty of those who ascribe 
to it the intention of attacking us. Its 
war plants have already been converted to 
peacetime production, and, as this goes 
to press, a new decree grants consumer 
goods enterprises top priority on a par with 
those basit to reconstruction. Its industrial 
and agricultural “manpower shortages are 
being met by progressive demobilization of 
its armed forces. The persistent demand of 
its U.N. delegates for general disarmament 
is reported by all American correspondents 
at Moscow to be founded in part on the 
desire to switch even more of its man- 
power, money and materials from prepared- 
ness to raising the living standard. It wants 
to do business with us. We need Soviet 
business. ‘Certainly Soviet post-war eco- 
nomic policy provides no _ obstacles to 
healthy business and political relations be- 
tween our countries. 


Correction 

Unfortunately, several technical. errors 
appeared in Mr. Mandel’s article last month. 
The diagram at the head of the article, on 
combine output, has the figures for the First 
and Second Five-Year Plans mistakenly in- 
terchanged. On the same page, the figures 
11,000,000 tons of pig iron and 14,500,000 
of steel are 1946 figures. At the end of 
the article, the gross grain harvest in 1950 
is scheduled to exceed the bumper crop of 
1940 by seven per cent (not seventy-one). 
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n Korea which we jointly occupy, the list 
bf charges of political pressures that our 
hwn correspondents bring against us is at 
east as long, and as serious, as that we 
ave drawn against the, Soviet occupation. 
It is inevitable in such a situation that 
ome pressure be exerted by each occupying 
orce in favor of its own system, and against 
hose who are considered its enemies. The 
ital question is whether this pressure 
works out for or against democratic ad- 
rance. The record is clear that our pressures 
have been against those whom our admin- 
trators consider “Reds” and in favor of 
hose who have been connected with anti- 
Hemocratic reaction. The opposite is true 
ff the Soviet occupation. This is especially 
lear in the matter of de-Nazification. There 
re published lists of names and records, 
















bers of the Nazi economic staff whom we 
ave put back into places of industrial 
bower. Those who have gone into the 
Russian zone report no such cases there. 
Dn the streets.of Moscow, says Drew Mid- 
Hleton of the New York Times, people ask 
im, “Why is it that Nazi criminals try to 
cape from our zone into yours?” We have 
avored those who will destroy democracy 
they can because it is against their inter- 
sts, while the Russians have favored those 
tho will achieve an advance in democracy 
f they can- because only so can their 
eeds be met. 
This difference has several roots. One is 
he different background of the persons 
volved. Most of our diplomats, some of 
bur high army officers, and many of the 
business men at the top of AMG, have 
had little or no opportunity for under- 
tanding the peasants, workers and demo- 
ratic intellectuals who are now seeking a 
tep forward in democracy in Europe and 
Asia. Soviet administrators, however, both 
ilitary and civil, are the sons of peasants 
nd workers, and occasionally of ‘ demo- 
tatic intellectuals, to whom democracy 
eans the same sort of advance for those 
t the bottom of society for which the 
ommon people of Europe and the sub- 
erged masses of Asia and Africa are now 
truggling. 
From this basic difference there develops 
difference in objective which is nullifying 
€ agreement that the liberated peoples 
hould be free ‘to choose their own form 
f democracy without interference. The 
viet Union has supported anti-fascist 
valition governments because, as the war 
roved, united action by all democratic 
prees is the only way that anti-democratic 
faction can be defeated. It has supported 
artial state capitalist nationalization as the 
nly way to escape economic chaos and 4 
lp toward economic democracy. We, on 
he other hand, have hindered these devel- 
Pments, and checked the approach to 
ace, by trying to insist on our pattern 
f political organization and our misnamed 
ce enterprise,” even to the extent of. 
ying to’ teach the Germans, who had 
ned in some degree to act collectively, 
it practises of competition. Imagine’ our 
‘tunciation if the Soviet Union had tried 
Pteach the Poles, the Romanians, the Bul- 
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ompiled by our correspondents, of mem-: 


garians collective farming and _ socialist 
nationalization! 

The deepest root from which these differ- 
ences in procedure and objective grow is 
a difference in the nature of capitalist and 
socialist democracy. In its monopolist stage 
the capitalist economy is autocracy at home 
and imperialism abroad. Hence capitalist 
democracy is a house divided against itself, 
the political and economic sides of its dual 
nature. are at war with each other. It was 
Sumner Welles who said soon after Pearl 
Harbor that the day of imperialism was 
ended. He meant territorial imperialism. It 
was Henry Wallace who added that we 
must make an end of imperialism, both 
territorial and economic. Instead of that 
our economic imperialism has grown 
stronger from its huge wartime gains which 
call for new investment areas. This is the 
force behind our anti-democratic, anti-peace 
policy on bases and trusteeships, our dicta- 
torial attitude of take it or leave it on 
the atomic problem, and our diplomacy of 
intimidation and attempted coercion con- 
cerning food and credits. It is this attempted 
investment expansion which puts us against, 
instead of behind, the independence move- 
ments of suppressed peoples. It is this we 
are trying in vain to cover up with our 
preachments about free elections and free 

ress, with our declarations about only 
wanting freedom of markets, with our pro- 
fession of saving weaker peoples from sub- 
jection to communist dominatign. 

Socialist democracy, as the Soviet Union 
has demonstrated, pulls up and throws out 
the roots of imperialism. It -has no profits 
to invest abroad. It gains its comforts, and 
presently its luxuries, by its own efforts and 
sacrifices, not by exploiting the cheaper 
labor of other peoples. Its ethnic democracy, 
as Corliss Lamont calls it, not only solves 
the race and nationalities question but it 
also destroys the seed bed from which any 
successor to our white imperialists might 
spring up. To make this doubly sure social- 
ist democracy is also cultural democracy, 
opening cultural development to all the 
people and to all peoples. The achievements 
of the Soviet children of peasants and 
workers, the cultural progress of the un- 
developed tribes of the Arctic circle, reveal 
the possibilities of bringing backward peo- 
ples to the point where thgy cannot be 
exploited. The goal the Soviet people have 
set before themselves is not only to “make 
all peasants and workers cultured and edu- 
cated,” as Stalin told the 18th Party Con- 
gress, but also to wipe out the contradic- 
tions between mental and physical labor. 

The picture of the Soviet Union as a new 
imperialism against which we must defend 
ourselves exists only in the heads of pro- 
fessional anti-Soviet propagandists, those 
who for their own anti-democratic pur- 
poses seek or would welcome the “pre- 
ventive war” with the Soviet Union, and 
their dupes. This frightening picture has 
no relation whatever to reality. The anti- 
democratic element in socialist society is 
not the imperialism which now threatens 
the life of capitalist democracy and also the 
peace and security of all peoples. It is 
the tendency toward bureaucracy inherent 


in all collective action. Knowing this, Soviet 
leaders have from the beginning warned 
the people against it and together with 
them have developed various devices to 
check its growth by increased participation 
of the people in all the controls of their 
government and economy. The latest word 
from Moscow concerning their economic 


‘planning is that all the necessary wastime 


centralized controls have now been removed 
and a further decentralization over the pre- 


_ war period put into effect. 


The basic drive behind Soviet interna- 
tional action is that the further development 
of Soviet democracy requires peace and 
that peace requires democratic advance 
throughout the world from all present posi- 
tions. Both of these require that the demo- 
cratic element in our capitalist society gain 
the ascendancy over the imperialist element. 
On that necessity the possibility of peace 
and the immediate future of ‘democracy 
depend. That is the inexorable condition 
for realizing the possibility that Stalin has 
repeatedly affirmed of Soviet democracy 
living side by side with capitalist democ- 
racy, each developing into higher forms, 
and working together to achieve peace, 
security and social progress for all the 
peoples of the earth. 
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THE USA AND USSR MUST GET ALONG 


(Continued from page 11) 


‘ \ 
weapons carried in automatic rockets by 
remote control—in such a world, one’s 
wealth affords little security for 
self or one’s family. Only a_ peaceful 
cooperative world affords security. And 
that kind of world can be assured by the 
two most powerful nations—U.S.A. and 
U.S.S.R. When those two nations cooperate 
to keep the peace, who will dare undertake 
a war of aggression? 

The anti-Soviet crusaders have led us to 
believe that Russia is herself an aggressor 
bent on swallowing the world. Didn’t she 
take over the little Baltic states, parts of 
Finland, Poland and Romania? Students 
of history point out that this was Russian 
territory taken away by force when she 
was weakened by revolution and war; that 
in this sense it is not aggression but a re- 
covery of land stolen: from her. There is the 
further contention that these recoveries are 
approved by the overwhelming majority of 
the people in each territory. That, if true, 
(and I believe it is) is the decisive factor. 
The will of the people at large, not merely 
the ruling or propertied elements, should 
govern. 

But there is still another consideration, 
namely, that Russia by her sacrifices during 
the recent war and her background of ex- 
perience, has earned the right to security 
for her borders. Surely Russia’s claims in 
this respect have at least as much merit as 
our own. Two invasions of her land in one 
generation, the brutal murder of millions 
of people, the devastation of her cities and 
millions of homes and factories—these are 
horrors that the Russians actually experi- 
enced. If it has produced fear and suspicion 
and a frantic quest for security, the behavior 
is quite understandable; especially when you 
recall that Hitler’s gigantic military ma- 
chine was built up by design, financed by 
reactionary interests who stupidly thought 
that the best way to head off Communism 
was by stirring up a war against Russia. 
Shall we let them try that again? 

It is only in terms of. security, not ag- 
gression, expansion or imperialism, that 
one cag explain Russia’s attempts to ex- 
tend her influence in the nations on or 
near ‘her borders and to insist that the 
government of those nations be friendly. 
No other explanation makes sense; for the 
Soviet Union, unlike those nations that 
were inclined toward imperialistic §ven- 
tures, does not exploit other peoples. There 
is no evidence that she has ever tried to 
profit economically at the expense of her 
neighbor nations or “inferior races.” 

For a great power to insist upon security 
is nothing unusual in this predatory world 
of ours. All the great nations, our own 
included, have at one time or another used 
coercion—economic or military or both— 
to overthrow unfriendly governments near 
their borders; and often they have gone far 
beyond their borders. Witness our present 
race for strategic bases and island trustee- 
ships. Our Monroe Doctrine, though we 
may pretend that its purpose was altruistic 
and paternal, was issued as a warning to 
Europe that we intend to maintain prefer- 
ential rights and influence in our hemi- 
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sphere. At present, though we are not 
threatened, as is Russia, our “spheres of in- 
fluence” extend thousands of miles from our 
borders and we have authorized the largest 
peacetime military appropriation in our his- 
tory to preserve that influence. Under the 
circumstances, Russia’s insistence upon a 
sphere of ‘influence near her own land is 
quite understandable. With powerful: in- 
terests supporting reaction in many lands 
and urging an Anglo-American alliance 
against Russia, with men of influence call- 
ing for the immediate use of our atomic 
bombs on Russian cities, with newspaper 
headlines to condition the minds of ‘the 
American people against her, with military 
bases all over the world, some near Rus- 
sian cities, with an unprecedented peace- 
time military appropriation of 13 billion 
for “defense,” all this coupled with the’ 
recollection of old intrigues and Russia’s 
terrifying experiences in two invasions, ex- 
plains Russia’s “expansionism,” not any 
real desire for more land. She already has 
plenty of land, rich in resources, and needs 
only peace to develop it. She needs no 
war to solve problerns of unemployment 
or surpluses. To her, war is a calamity 
which calls for sacrifice by every citizen, 
rich or poor. None can profit by it. The 
nature of Russia’s economy, her persistent 
campaigns for collective security, her will- 
ingness to join the United Nations and her 
present campaign for disarmament—all 
these add up to only one thing: security, 
not imperialist expansion. 

Some day we may have a world that is 
disarmed and peaceful, sociai systems in 
which outside pressures are unnecessary. 
And when that day comes, when there is 
no danger of another invasion of her land, 
I am confident that Russia will join with 
the peace-loving nations in some form of 
world government. 

In the meanwhile, the United States and 
Russia are the two powerful nations who 
can hasten the coming of that day. Co- 
operation between them is, therefore, of 
paramount importance; and if we will try 
to understand the basis for Russia’s fears 
and exercise mutual tolerance and re- 
spect, I am sure that we will get much 
further than by trying to intimidate her. Let 
the reactionaries remember that the Rus- 
sians have taken about as much _ punish- 
ment as can ever be administered to any 
people and they came through it with 
heads up and without any thought of 
abandoning their ideals for a socialist so- 
ciety within their land. The evidence in- 
dicates that they are behind their leaders, 
determined to preserve their system and to 
make it work for a greater abundance for 
all. They seem to feel that under their 
system they can live up to our Christian 
ethical code more easily than we do in 
our everyday life. .Their ideas may seem 
utopian but it is unlikely that force will 
ever cause them to change. You can 
shoot or imprison people -but not ideas. 
Those can be conquered only with better 
ideas. If we are to undermine Com- 
munism, it must be by making our own 
type of democracy work for abundance, 


freedom and peace. And we can do that 
more easily if we work together with Rus 
sia and Britain for a peaceful world. 

It may be well to remember that friend. 
ly relations with Russia will also assure y; 
a more stable economy at home. Russi 
can easily become our largest solvent cu 
tomer. She is rich in resources that w 
will need. And she can use in exchang 
an unlimited quantity of our manufac 
tured products. Before long our ex. 
panded industrial plant will have caughj 
up with orders accumulated during th 
war—and we will need, and need badly, 
foreign customers who can use the sur. 
pluses that can’t be sold at home. Trade 
with the Soviet Union is worth cultivat 
ing; especially so because she is not our 
competitor for world markets. Her inter 
est is primarily in more imports, not ex. 
ports. And because her need for good 
is so great, it is to her advantage not t 
export her ideology. It is good busines 
for both nations to promote trade re 
lations. 

These two considerations—internationd 
peace and expanded foreign trade for ou 
industries are certainly attractive induce. 





_ments for friendly relations with the Sovie 


Union. We can only hope that our pres 
and the business community will reap 
praise the situation and put a halt to th 
business of needling Russia and misrepre 
senting her motives. Let’s begin anew 
and work for a lasting friendship and « 
operation between U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. The 
dividends to the people, of both nation 
and all others will be enormous. That i 
what Franklin Roosevelt must have fort 
seen when in 1933 he brought about i 
resumption of diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Union and initiated a policy 
trade and friendly relations. We cannol 
allow the forces of reaction to divide w 
again and thereby weaken both our do 
mestic: economy and the United N: 
tions. This may be our last chance t 
save civilization from a suicidal war fd 
lowed by fascist tyranny for those wh 
survive it. It is, indeed, a crucial period 
of history; for given a world of peat, 
with atomic energy developed for i 
dustrial use, we can look forward witl 


confidence to a bright future for all ma 
kind. 
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